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In AppITION to Professor Gillett’s inaugural address, we 
would call special attention to Dr. Andrews’ profoundly spiritual 
paper on Church Unity. He ably presents a phase of the 
subject which is not frequently enough considered. The 
description of the Missionary Museum, and of Greek texts in the 
Library should be noted. The former certainly ought to do 
much to preserve and foster the interest in missions which has 
been so abundantly exemplified in the history of Hartford 
Seminary. It is a most interesting collection, admirably placed 
and readily accessible to all who are interested in mission work. 


WE WOULD EXTEND our congratulations to the aged Congre- 
gationalist for the youthful energy and vigor manifested in its 
recent interesting birthday number. To have been the pioneer 
in religious journalism is a worthy cause of pride. To look back 
on four-score years of gracious, stimulating, educative, and con- 
solatory ministration in thousands of households is to review a 
rich perspective of blessedness. We can hardly wish better for 
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its widening future than to express the hope that it may be, in 
its enlarging constituency, as abundant a source of religious 
helpfulness as it has been in the circle to which its past has 
ministered. 


Ir 1s To BE hoped that the great meeting at Washington 
in favor of arbitration, called for April twenty-second, will 
prove a_ strong impulse in this direction. The friction 
between the civilized and_half-civilized, or barbarous, por- 
tions of the world is growing more and more marked under 
the pressure of commercial greed and national pride, as 
well as of divine righteousness. War in such cases seems 
inevitable. The principle for determining the rights of such 
belligerents is as yet ill-defined. But between great na- 
tions recognizing a common humanity, boasting a common civ- 
ilization, acknowledging a common Master, and relying on the 
mercies of a common Saviour, some means of adjusting differ- 
ences which is not abhorrent to humanity, civilization, and Christ 
should surely be found. 


PAINFUL SIGNS are continually coming to us of uneasy 
pastors and unfeeling churches. This morbid condition in 
our church life is tending toward an acute phase. We are 
inclined, with a heavy reluctance, to believe that the root of 
the trouble lies largely with the ministers. When fifty minis- 
ters crowd for one pulpit, the church is forced to be obdurate, 
and may seem cruel. [Evidently not only must each one 
of that fifty “run his chance,” but each one must bear his share 
in the fault. This method is a burning shame; it is also a fail- 
ure. Out of fifty who ask for one church, forty-nine at least 
must, to a humiliating certainty, be denied. Generally the en- 
tire fifty obtain, after a cold-souled scrutiny, at best a respect- 
ful, more often a contemptuous rebuke. But more. Almost 
every one of these fifty men has in his charge an appointed 
work. In all this ruinous disturbance of the honor and quiet 
of the churches of our Lord the ministers now unemployed bear 
little part. We are persuaded that the present method is per- 
verse. It is working sad havoc. It ends in failure and cruelty 
and shame. The straightest, quickest path to honor and peace 
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is the way of patient content. Let churches keep whom they 
have: let pastors stay where they are till God calls them 
thence. Let present content be the purpose, and it will soon 
be the possession of every pastor and church. 


THE CHURCH OF AMERICA, in this nineteenth century, can 
hardly be a true pattern of the Apostolic church in the ratio 
existing between its male and female membership. From all 
sides is heard the lamentation that the men do not come into 
the church. We do not think that the condition of things is 
worse now than it has been; it is estimated, indeed, that at the 
end of the last century the ratio was one to five instead of one 
to two as now. We also note with pleasure the fact that the per- 
centage of male membership in our own denomination has risen 
slightly during the past thirty years from less than thirty tothirty- 
three and one-half per cent. These facts give us some encourage- 
ment. On the other hand, when we consider the relatively small 
number of men who are active workers, and the small proportion 
of men in the whole country who are avowedly attached to any 
church, the prospect is dismal enough. Every pastor is compelled 
to plan in special ways to reach the men of his parish. Among 
the organizations which are designed to solve this problem for 
the pastor none, we are persuaded, is of more value than the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. The excellence of this 
society is that it exalts the element of personal work for indi- 
viduals, a method which is the surest as well as the wisest in 
soul-winning. The young men in this society are trained to 
approach others on the subject of religion and to labor contin- 
uously for the conversion of some one person. This particu- 
larizing is of great value, and is sure, under the lead of a wise 
pastor, to be fruitful. We have noticed in some places a dispo- 
sition to depart from this purely spiritual work, and make the 
Brotherhood simply a young men’s club. We regret this, be- 
cause we believe that if kept true to its original ideal, this soci- 
ety will be a most potent means of bringing the young men 
into the Christian life, and into the working force of the church. 


IT IS SOMETIMES said that the reason men do not join the 
church is that they do not find there the things which they 
most desire — that is fellowship and brotherly interest. The 
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growth of fraternal societies is an indication that men enjoy 
what they find in them, The two principles upon which these 
societies are built are kindly fellowship in health, and care in 
sickness. It is often said that when misfortune comes to a 
man his church does nothing for him, while his lodge takes 
care of him and his family. There is no doubt a failure often 
times on the part of the church in doing its duty by its mem- 
bers, and we are interested to see the working of a recent ef- 
fort to provide within the church what it is affirmed men are 
seeking in the lodge. The Christian Industrial League, of 
which Rev. D. A. Reed of Springfield is the president and 
founder, has for its object to gather the men of the congre- 
gation into a social organization where the fraternal spirit shall 
have free-play, and where also they may count upon help in 
time of sickness. There are two grades of members, the first 
simply enjoying the social features, the second paying an addi- 
tional fee and entering into the sick benefits. There is also in 
connection with it an Insurance Association chartered in Mas- 
sachusetts, established on the same basis as other fraternal in- 
surance societies. All local chapters of the League are bound 
by their constitutions into one organization, and it is probable 
that conventions will be held and visitations arranged. From 
what we have seen of the working of the chapter in the Fourth 
Church of Hartford, we are prepared to urge upon pastors, who 
feel the rivalry of the lodges, to investigate this scheme for a 
fraternity within the church. 











CURRENT THOUGHT ABOUT CHRISTIANITY. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF ARTHUR LINCOLN GILLETT, 


Professor of Apologetics. 


APRIL 7, 1896. 


There is no theological discipline which has had a more 
precarious, but at the same time a more persistent existence 
than Apologetics. It has been a sort of wandering Jew among 
the theological sciences. Both the reality of its existence and 
its right to exist have been often denied, yet its frequent reap- 
pearance under various forms and with various names has been 
the evidence of its enduring life. Look at it from the side of 
Theological Encyclopzedia. We find Planck classifying it with 
Exegetical Theology, Tschirner placing it under history, 
Kienlen and Kiibel assigning it to the Practical Department. 
Most frequently, ¢. g., by Dorner and Sack it is considered as a 
division of Systematic Theology, though the former makes it 
the foundation, the latter the climax, of systematics. Thus it 
has been received and rejected by all departments ; while those 
are not wanting who with Drey would resolve it into the philo- 
sophical history of religion, and some would cut it in twain, 
assigning one half to the History of Dogma and the other to the 
Philosophy of Religion. In the United States it has generally 
been taught in connection with systematics and little attention 
paid to scientific classification. 

Nor is the contrast and contradiction less striking when its 
importance as a theme of study is considered. Some writers, 
like Mackintosh, regard it as quite useless because evangelical 
Christianity is utterly indefensible, while evangelical writers of 
a mystical type declare it to be altogether unnecessary because 
the life in Christ is its-own adequate defense. On the other 
hand, Professor Warfield of Princeton would assign to it, in the 
seminary curriculum, an equal number of hours with Dogmatics, 
Practics, or New Testament studies. 

The variety in its encyclopzdic dwelling-place and the 
divergent estimate of its worth is not more striking than the 
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diversity in the definition of the thing itself. We may define it 
as “the scientific proof of Christianity as the absolute religion ” 
with Lechler, or go further, as is sometimes done, and set to it 
the task of showing that it is the expression of the absolute 
reason. We may, as Green in substance does, set to Apolo- 
getics the simpler task (simpler at least in appearance) of dis- 
tinguishing the central essence of faith from its inadequate 
expression, and then noting how historically the latter came 
into being. Or it is possible with the school of Ritschl to 
swing clear of metaphysics and to find the justification of the 
truth of Christianity not in its capacity to fulfill the demands of 
the pure reason, but in its complete satisfaction of the require- 
ments of the practical reason. Or it is possible to stand with 
the late Professor Stearns of Bangor on the evidence of the 
Christian Experience and find therein the scientific demon- 
stration of the truth of Christianity. In any case, though the 
problem proposed and the method pursued be altogether differ- 
ent, each form of treatment may, with full and equal propriety, 
be declared by custom to be Apologetics. 

Though Apologetics has thus been blessed and banned, 
defined and defined away, appropriated and rejected by various 
schools of theological and encyclopedic thought and thus con- 
demned to a Protean indefiniteness of individuality, it has con- 
tinued from the time of Aristides and Justin to the present to 
assert and vindicate its right to be. 

Now it is not proposed at this time to attempt any justifica- 
tion of the right of Apologetics to be reckoned among the 
theological sciences, nor to assign to it its true encyclopaedic 
position, nor to present an altogether acceptable definition of 
it; important as such a line of discussion would be, especially 
in the present mood of theological thought. Recognizing with 
you the fact of the existence of a mass of distinctive, though 
somewhat amorphic, apologetic material, I would confine myself 
to calling your attention to certain facts lying in the nature of 
Christianity itself, which seem to necessitate the perpetuation 
of such a body of thought, and would then seek to sketch what 
appear to be the most distinctive characteristics of current 
apologetic thought in the United States, especially as it con- 
cerns the essential nature of Christianity, adding a few words 
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as to the suggestions offered by such a review respecting theo- 
logical thought in the days before us. 


I. Facts in the nature of Christianity assuring the perpet- 
uation of, if they do not necessitate, such a body of apologetic 
thought. When one speaks of facts in the nature of Christian- 
ity he is now-a-days immediately challenged by the question, 
“What is meant by Christianity? Do you mean creed, or 
deed, or inner life?” Well, this much is universally recognized, 
that Christianity works from within out. The believer precedes 
the creed, the doer the deed; Christ was before the Gospel, and 
the Church before the Gospels. It is equally clear that another 
can know the believer only through his creed and the doer 
through his deed. If the inner life is to be known, it must in 
some way be externalized. Creed and deed, confession and 
conduct must thus always remain, as they are often called, 
symbols. When we ask what Christianity is, we ask respecting 
the inner religious state of one or many Christians. But we 
cannot know what that state is until it is somehow formulated 
— formulated in word or in conduct, and the conduct itself to 
have a wide or ready apprehensibility must be defined in word. 
And so the verbal statement comes into being as the result of 
a more or less successful attempt to make comprehensible a 
religious state. This is of course trite enough, but yet much 
current discussion as to the relation of the subjective and 
objective elements in Christian faith, seems to ignore it. 

The ideal definition of Christianity would be a short propo- 
sition which should so accurately express in words the universal 
state of being a Christian that the realizing of that proposition 
in life would be becoming a Christian. If in such a proposition 
there can be included an expression of the means by which this 
state is brought about, so much the better. 

This seems to be precisely what Paul tried to give in his 
much quoted words (II Cor. v: 19) “God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.’ Therein Paul describes a 
state, wrought by God, through Christ, into which everyone 
who is a Christian enters, and entering which he is a new 
creature. Now it may seem that very much more than this 
should be included in an adequate expression of what Chris- 
tianity is; but it would receive pretty general assent that 
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Christianity cannot well include less than is expressed in this 
Pauline statement. 

1. Let us look, then, for a moment at what is included in 
this proposition. First of all, the historical factor in it is very 
noticeable. This becoming a Christian is of itself a historical 
event —it is a change taking place in a human being in time 
and finding outward expression. It is historical in another 
sense. This new event in the life of the man is mediated by 
Christ. I am not speaking now of any theory of the atone- 
ment, nor am I insisting on an Augustinian or Arian exegesis 
of the verse; I am simply trying to keep clearly in view what it 
would seem to be impossible to forget, though it is at times for- 
gotten,— that Christ is an absolutely indispensable element in 
Christianity. Now this Christ is a historical factor in Chris- 
tianity. It makes no difference whether our thought centers 
on the Nazarene Jesus or on the Son of God regnant with the 
Father; whether we view him as a human pattern manifest 
once for all in Gallilee, or a progressive growing ideal living in 
the Church through the ages,— however Christ may be con- 
ceived he must remain a historical reality and must bring into 
Christianity a historical element. Our wish has nothing to do 
with it. We may rejoice or lament, but we cannot change the 
fact. 

Until the evidence for historical fact is convincing and 
indeed long after it has been generally thought to be conclusive, 
it is quite proper to hold toward it a critical attitude. The 
reality of a supposed historical fact can always be challenged by 
the impeachment of evidence on which its credibility has 
depended. For instance, one of the best established facts of 
medizval history has generally been thought to be the alto- 
gether predominant influence of Peter the Hermit in arousing 
the crusades ; but the trend of more recent historical criticism 
is to indicate that his work was comparatively insignificant. 
The presence, then, of a historical factor in Christianity makes 
it unavoidable that the fact of the reconciliatory mediation of 
Christ should be challenged by the passwords of historical evi- 
dence. The alleged inability of Christianity to meet the tests 
thus imposed has been heralded from the time of the Jews who 
jeered at the carpenter of Galilee, down to the last manifestation 
of crocodilian grief over the historic untrustworthiness of the 
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incarnation. We have no reason to think that the future is to 
be essentially different from the past, and since the past has 
witnessed a criticism of this historical element practically unin- 
termitted there is every reason to suppose that the same will be 
true of the future. Such being the case Christianity must, if it 
will give a reason for the faith that is within it, put forth a 
body of literature on the belief in that historical factor to which 
it holds. 

2. A second fact wrapped up in this brief Pauline state- 
ment of essential Christianity is this: This historical process 
must have taken place on this earth,— it must have taken place, 
and it must continually be taking place on this earth. This 
being the case, it must conform to the condition of things on 
this planet. A place must be found for it among the great 
patterns which determine what shall be the figures woven on 
the loom of universal law. Men have had a great many dif- 
ferent ideas of the world in the last two thousand years. 
There is little in the present scientific outlook to indicate 
that there are not to be a great many more. Christianity, as 
a phenomenon occurring in the world, must somehow be in 
accord with the view of the world believed to be true. It 
must be either explained or explained away. Its ability to fit 
into a new order of the world is sharply challenged. The more 
triumphantly it demonstrates its adaptation to the view of the 
world at one time held to be true, the more keen will be the 
attack upon it when that view is in any respect altered. It 
would seem as if the effort rightly to adjust different parts of 
God’s truth to each other —an effort which because of the 
blurred vision of its participants has sometimes too truly been 
called the conflict between religion and science—it would 
seem as if this effort would long continue to furnish a consid- 
erable body of literature. 

3. Athird fact coming out of the Pauline definition, and 
having a significance somewhat similar to the preceding, is the 
fact that this essential Christianity so compactly expressed im- 
plies a conception concerning man. There seems to be no 
doubt that, however it may have come to be, there exists in the 
background of Christianity the recognition that man is out of 
the true relation to God — somehow separated from Him; and 
that through Christ that state of separation has ceased to exist. 
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From the earliest times to the present there have been those 
who, on one ground or another, have sought to deny it. This 
position Christianity has been obliged to defend. 

4. And last, Christianity, as expressed by Paul in the pas- 
sage quoted, has an idea respecting God. It presents a God 
righteous, wrathful, loving, and standing ever in an attitude of 
at least potential reconciliation toward man. If men should 
cease to think about God, they would cease to be either ra- 
tional or religious. To cease thinking about God is to throw 
away one’s birthright. So long as God is thought of as relat- 
ing Himself to the world and relating Himself to man it is 
absolutely impossible that changed thought respecting one term 
of the relationship should not modify thought respecting the 
other term. The result is simply inevitable that as human 
thought has shifted or progressed in other directions, its 
thought respecting God should change. Any such change 
would necessarily suggest, and almost inevitably imply, some 
attempted modification in the Christian idea of God. Attack 
and defense become thus morally certain. 

These four factors, then, in Christianity as it exists in the 
life, and as it speaks through the word —the four factors, his- 
torical, scientific, psychological, and metaphysical — have led 
to the well-nigh inevitable result that not only the constructors 
of the theological Jerusalem, but the preservers of their own 
vital faith, have, through all the centuries, been obliged to build 
girded for the fray, ready to repel assault. 


II. Bearing in mind, then, this essentially four-fold charac- 
ter of Christianity, with the correlative of a four-fold attack 
and a four-fold defense, and keeping clearly before us the con- 
sequent liability of men, by the emphasis on one factor, to sub- 
stitute a part for the whole of the truth, I would call attention 
to what seems to me to be the prevailing tendencies of the 
thought of the time among us. It is not my purpose to enter 
a personal judgment or criticism of these tendencies, but rather 
to state what appear to be the facts. 

First of all, it should be said that the classification of cur- 
rent apologetic thought in the United States is exceedingly 
difficult. In Germany theological thought runs in schools 
centering about some one man, or about a somewhat clearly 
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defined philosophical or theological position. It is, therefore, 
comparatively easy to set writers off to the right or the left 
of this pretty well established norm. The same seems to be 
true, though to a much less pronounced degree, of English 
thought. With us here it was much truer a generation ago 
than it is to-day. At the present any such method would 
reach results both inadequate and misleading. It is well-nigh 
impossible to classify our theological writers into schools with- 
out doing them obvious injustice, and it would be still more 
unfair to pick out here and there particular authors and call 
them typical. It has seemed to me, therefore, to be more 
just to classify by tendencies of thought rather than by men. 
Personalities and elaborated theologies may be quite antag- 
onistic when their philosophical and apologetical positions 
may be very properly grouped together. This intermeshing of 
ideas is in large measure explained when we recall that, in ad- 
dition to the development of the indigenous thought of our 
country, which we may typify by Park on the one hand and 
Hodge on the other, we are also influenced by the indigenous 
thought of England. Germany, too, is increasingly influential ; 
but some get their German theology direct from its source, while 
others prefer to accept theirs filtered, or adulterated, by coming 
through English channels. 

Before passing to the discussion of ways of thinking which 
are distinctive and, so to speak, separatistic, I would call atten- 
tion to certain widespread and pervasive tendencies among us 
which provide the atmosphere in which any thought must 
grow. These must be recognized with clearness to apprehend 
distinctively apologetic movements. 

The first is the prevailing religiousness of our time. Our 
age isareligious age. The interest in the general topic of 
religion is widespread. Religion is recognized as being a pres- 
sent force, as well as a historic phenomenon which it is worth 
while to examine. The interest in the Parliament of Religions, 
the amount of religious literature that finds its way into the 
magazines side by side with the short story and the political 
pronunciamento, the organization of the American Protective 
Association, the spread and growing influence of the Salvation 
Army, the coming into existence of the word “slumming” as 
the expression of a movement the efficacy of which is already 
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threatened by its fashionableness, the almost entire silence 
of anti-religious expression, the total collapse of movements 
such as that of Charles Bradlaugh, which seemed but a 
short time since to imperil the religious life of England, — all 
these and many other signs point to the fact that our age is 
religious — in a sense, at least. 

But ours is not only a religious age, it is a distinctively Chris- 
tian age. The progress of missions and the recognition of the 
missionary as a great civilizing force, the founding of great 
Christian institutions, the appropriation of Christianity by 
science as one of the evolutionary forces determining human 
progress, the dislike of Mr. Huxley to be called an infidel, the 
assertion of Mr. Ingersoll that he would join a Church if one of 
the right kind were in his neighborhood, the praise of Christ 
uttered on the anarchical platform,—this universal approbation 
of Christianity, if Christianity could only be defined as the 
definer judges right, tends to obscure the line between Apolo- 
getics and Polemics and inclines the apologetician to pray that 
he may be delivered from his friends. 

The result has been that we are coming to appreciate more 
and more that one of the problems of our time is to define 
Christianity. Our age has become analytic. The desire to 
reformulate Christianity, to say nothing of the sense of the 
desirability of such reformulation, is in the air. It expresses 
itself in criticism, in speculation, in prophecy. There is 
strikingly manifest a vague sense of an approaching climax of 
some sort. The pessimist sees the thunder clouds of an im- 
pending disaster; the optimist discerns the morning star of 
a new reformation. Both with a purposeful energy strive to 
strip away the false accretions, the adventitious shibboleths, 
the dry husks of Christianity and disclose the vitalizing central 
kernel which both agree will endure, if anything abides, after 
the passing of the approaching crisis. . Men are not now satis- 
fied with describing the completed growth of Christianity as it 
appears in the history of civilization, like some noble banyan tree 
stretching out its branches toward new lands and sending them 
down into strange soils, thence to grow into more umbrageous 
beauty and more beneficent fruitfulness. Neither are they 
content to portray the gothic stateliness of the Christian 
creeds rising in arch above arch of revelation articulated with 
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logic; the angles and projections decorated, to be sure, with 
figures, grotesque, terrific, sometimes absurd enough; but the 
whole structure moving upward with rhythmic majesty to exalt 
on its spired summit the cross of Christ. To do this is not 
enough. They wish by scalpel and microscope to ascertain 
wherein is the germinal power that has given vitality to the 
history, what it is in the cross which has subjugated the 
creed to its elevation. 

There is nothing evil in this desire. An age, in many 
respects so new as ours, must, in loyalty to self, analyze the 
old Christianity which has come down to it, just as it sends the 
old sun’s white light through the spectroscope. But there is 
always the danger that the result will be that of the student who 
seeks for the soul in the dissecting room. Analysis is good ; 
but the residuum may be so insignificant as to be valueless. 
We are all of us familiar enough with that style of reconstruct- 
ing Christianity which consists in whittling it down to accord 
with personal whim, the fad of a class, or the dictum of a school ; 
and then professing great zeal for a result which may have all 
the vagueness of a ghost or the charnel-born hideousness of 
Frankenstein’s creation. 

In the dissection and reconstruction of Christianity to learn 
its germinal principle and its essential elements there are two 


dangers : — first, that a part of the germ will be mistaken for the 
whole ; second, that the germ, though truly found, will be sub- 


stituted for the whole of Christianity. It is especially against 
a false analysis of Christianity, and a perverted use of the 
products of a true analysis that the Apologist of to-day must 
guard the Church. 

In addition to the religious, Christian, and analytic spirit of 
our age, we should further note its philosophic temper. Who- 
ever comes to the question of the nature of the Christianity 
which is to endure finds the method of his approach conditioned 
by his philosophy. He who would undertake either the analysis 
or the defense of Christianity will find that his analytic pro- 
cesses and his tests of truth are largely determined to start 
with. At the present time in the United States the two chief 
moods of philosophic thought stand facing each other in most 
distinct antagonism. They are empiricism and idealism. 
When engaged in sharp controversy the idealist is inclined to 
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say that his opponent digs his conclusions from the mud, and 
he is met by the rejoinder that the idealist carves his from the 
clouds. If the idealist insists that the empiricist will land 
in the void of utter skepticism, the empiricist is apt to reply 
that the idealist must remain within the empty prison of his 
own skull. Both parties shout “ Back to Kant!” but one party 
would go back tothe side of Kant’s philosophy which developed 
out of Hume, and the other to that which developed into 
Hegel. 

In addition to these two main currents of philosophic thought 
appear those who would attempt a reconciliation by means of the 
common sense of the Scotch philosophers or by the high eclec- 
ticism of Lotze, or would seek to obscure differences in the 
unknowable of Agnosticism. It is one of the most peculiar phe- 
nomena of our American thought on the Philosophy of Religion 
that there is distinctly discernible a German and an English 
influence, but that the Neo-Kantianism of Germany looks back 
to Hume whom the new English philosophy is increasingly 
disowning, while the Neo-Hegelianism of England traces its 
ancestry to the professor in Berlin whose philosophy has be- 
come a by-word to a large part of thinking Germany. It is 
quite too early to say what will be the outcome of this mingling of 
Teutonized English thought and Anglicized German philosophy 
when submitted to distillation of the cosmopolitan American 
brain. This very confused interplay of philosophical presupposi- 
tions is one of the striking peculiarities of our current apolo- 
getic thought. 

While, viewed from one side, there is a remarkable diversity 
of philosophical opinion, there is, in another respect, a una- 
nimity quite as worthy of note, — this is its monistic tendency. 
The eighteenth century was characteristically dualistic. It 
thought of God and man as far apart and chose to keep them 
there. It inclined to the sharpest kind of distinction between 
matter and mind, and the scandal caused by Locke’s rather 
harmless suggestion that it did not seem impossible that matter 
might be endowed with the power of thought did not cease 
vibrating for a century. The mood of to-day is just the reverse. 
God is brought into the world, or the world is absorbed into 
God. Mind is aform of motion, or force is the expression of an 
infinite will. Again we hear of a double-sided somewhat witha 
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spiritual and material side. It is easy to call many of these 
views materialism and pantheism and to rule them out as ex- 
ploded. But the simple fact is, that no such disposition will 
hold. Those advocating such views insist that neither the 
world nor God are by them so conceived as to make the historic 
connotation and consequent condemnation of the words panthe- 
ism and materialism applicable, and that the discussion is still 
open. We all know that somehow or other we are so made that 
we apprehend things as multiplex, and also that it is inwrought 
with our nature to at least try to bring things into a unity. 
Starting with the unity to account for a multiplicity, or start- 
ing with multiplicity to reach a unity. Therein still lies the 
task of the philosophical Sisyphus. Now it is beyond all ques- 
tion that the tendency of both metaphysical speculation and 
scientific hypothesis is in the direction of explaining the multi- 
plex in terms of the unitary. A generation has seen a marked 
increase in this tendency, especially on the scientific side. 

This leads me to notice the last general characteristic of our 
thought. It is its almost universal acceptance of the idea of 
evolution, in some form. Evolution in its large sense has 
nothing new about it. Human thought, through the conscious- 
ness of the self and of the phenomena of the outer world, came 
to the ideas of unity and multiplicity, and has been trying to 
reconcile them ever since. The passing over from unity to mul- 
tiplicity, or back again, involved the idea of change, not only, 
“being,” but “becoming ”’ had to be included in a philosophy. 
Early Greek thought hit upon this idea of evolution as one 
which came nearer than any other to making the “how”’ of 
change thinkable ; it brought, at least, a unity of process into the 
persistent multiplicity of nature by eliminating the apparent 
jerkiness of its progress from stage to stage. It is a mood of 
thought that has ever since been fascinating to speculative minds. 
Early in this century it was active in the minds of metaphysi- 
cians. Hegel provided it with a dialectic in Germany; and 
Spencer in England, moving along original lines, asserted its 
universal validity. But the facts of nature as investigated and 
interpreted by the great scientists were persistently opposed to 
the applicability of the a priort theory of the philosophers to 
the facts which could be tested. 

The year 1859 is not fixed as the beginning of an epoch be- 
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cause at that time science introduced a new formula into thought; 
but because in that year Darwin’s Origin of Species presented 
a mass of facts collected with the greatest care and interpreted 
with the greatest skill, which went to show that the realm of 
nature which had presented to philosophical evolution the most 
obstinate front was really best interpreted in accordance with 
this theory. That which has been popularly thought to be the 
repudiation of metaphysics, may not improperly be claimed 
as its supreme vindication. The result has been that two 
realms of thought, the speculative and the experimental, which 
had long been conceived to be facing in opposite directions, 
suddenly found themselves marching side by side. It is not, 
therefore, altogether strange that we so frequently find the 
scientist speaking as a metaphysician, and the philosopher as a 
man of science, while literary men talk with an impartial in- 
differentism about thesis, anthesis, and synthesis, or integration, 
disintegration, and redintegration, and we are all evolutionists 
of one sort or another. It seems to be generally accepted at 
present that the idea of evolution does more to reconcile the ap- 
parent logical contradiction between the one and the many, the 
changing and the steadfast, than any other idea. It is thus a 
great power leading to the unification of the universe, and con- 
tributing to the current monistic tendency of thought. 

This strong evolutional monistic tendency, combined with 
the desire for analysis, leads to a onesided demand to compress 
Christianity into a simple formula, the expansion, interpretation, 
or evolution of which should realize its totality. Let this 
formula be conceived as essentially volitional, and there results 
legalism of some sort, either ritualistic or humanitarian. Let it 
be conceived as essentially intellectual, and Christianity be- 
comes conceptualized and made to consist in the possession of 
a true idea. Let the formula be put in the terms of the rela- 
tion of man to man, and Christianity becomes socialized and the 
divine indwelling and the human upgoing are eliminated. Let 
it be formulated emotionally and Christianity becomes identical 
with mystical ecstacy. Much of current apologetic thought 
would admit of grouping under such heads, but it seems to me 
that we come nearer to the heart of the matter by noting the 
tendency to disproportionate emphasis on Christian truth as it 
manifests itself in relation to the four elements noted in Paul’s 
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epitome of Christianity. These on the whole, it seems to me, 
indicate a healthy tendency, in spite of their onesidedness to 
lay the emphasis where Paul does. 


III. The four elements in the Pauline epitome of Chris- 
tianity, you recall, were the scientific, the historic, the psycho- 
logical, and the metaphysical,— or as they may for the present 
purpose be characterized, the Cosmic, the Christic, the An- 
thropic, and the Theistic. Now it is characteristic of our time 
to attempt to define and to defend Christianity exclusively in 
the terms of one of these four elements. It is not peculiar to 
the present that the definition and defense of Christianity 
should be confined to one of these lines, but it is somewhat 
unusual that each of the four lines should synchronously be so 
followed by different thinkers as well nigh to exclude all others. 
The Germans boast that their philosophy, as a whole, is the 
only philosophy which has, in its history, lived into all phases of 
philosophical development, from that thought out by the specu- 
lation of the early Greeks to that wrought out by the knife and 
the clock of the psycho-physical laboratory. American thought 
is characterized by the attempt to think along all the lines at 
the same time. 

1. The tendency of the Apologete till long past the middle 
of this century was to lay the emphasis on the Cosmic element 
in Christianity. The truth of Christianity was made to rest on 
the demonstration of the truths of “ Natural Theology.” Christ- 
ianity itself was viewed rather as a body of doctrine and faith 
was esteemed to be the intellectual assent to this. From the 
phenomena of the outer world the effort was made to demon- 
strate the existence of a personal God, with attributes sub- 
stantially those taught by dogmatic Christianity. The laws 
directing these phenomena were conceived as the expression of 
His will laid upon nature from above. The so-called physico- 
teleological argument furnished the principal basis for this con- 
clusion. Nature thus demonstrated God by its regular laws, 

Side by side with this “ Natural Theology” there existed 
another theology, more or less precisely formulated, which was 
Christianity. The fact that this was Christianity was demon- 
strated by the evidence as to the genuineness of the books of 
the New Testament. The truth of this Christianity was to be 
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proved by its supernatural origin. The fact of its supernatural 
origin was shown from its promulgation by those, the truth of 
whose teaching was established by accompanying violations of 
that order of nature which was established by God, and by 
means of which men had been brought to believe both that 
God was, and what he was. These laws had led to the belief in 
an omnipotent legislator, and hence their violation could be 
brought about only by supernatural omnipotence. 

It will be seen that the truth of Christianity was thus made 
to rest on a knowledge of the laws of nature and of God’s rela- 
tion tothem. It implied that man knew the laws, that they 
showed him God, that they had been violated, and that their 
violation vouched for the truth of him at whose request this 
violation was wrought. The whole fabric of Christianity, it 
would thus appear, could be overthrown if ignorance of the laws 
of nature could be proved, if the logic which showed that they 
demonstrated the being and nature of God could be shown to 
be peccable, if the fact of their; violation could be denied, or 
the conclusion from the fact of a miracle to the truth of a doc- 
trine could be invalidated. 

Now it is not of course true that the above form of argument, 
in precisely this harshness of outline, is often advanced at the 
present day. And it certainly cannot be said that, though the 
attempt has been made to overthrow Christianity by resorting 
to all the methods above indicated, we must cease singing Addi- 
son’s inspiring paraphrase of the nineteenth Psalm. There is 
still noticeable an effort, with all the advance of knowledge in the 
realm of nature, and in the midst of all the deviousness of log- 
ical formulation, to keep to the front the idea that Christianity, 
in its nature and in its truthfulness, is to be made dependent on 
what may be known of the phenomena of “the natural world.” 
The effort of a couple of decades ago to disprove science by 
means of Christianity, has largely given place to a scarcely less 
perilous attempt to make the newly discovered facts of the 
naturalist, and the theories of the naturalistic philosopher, prove 
the truth of Christianity. At times it is more than implied that 
the simple parables of the Master and his illuminating figures 
of speech were nothing other than the formulz of modern bio- 
logical speculation “accommodated” to the ignorance of the 
unscientific Jewish peasantry. 
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I have characterized this attempt as perilous. It has seemed 
so to a large class of thinkers who, while they rejoice that “the 
heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork ”’ believe nevertheless that science has vastly 
more to learn about those very heavens, and that the method of 
the Divine handiwork is still only very partially made manifest. 
They are warned by the bitterness of past controversies that 
any analysis of the nature of Christianity which identifies it 
with ‘‘the light of nature,” or which makes its trustworthiness 
dependent on the finality of current scientific conclusions, rep- 
resents an exclusive emphasis on a phase of Christian truth 
which deserves only a subordinate place. It is recognized by 
them that the fact of reconciliation, however conceived, must 
have as its surroundings those phenomena which physical and 
biological science claim, rightly enough, as the field of their 
untrammeled investigation; but they protest against the con- 
struction of the event in terms of the environment. To them 
it seems as if it were the attempt to drive the actors from the 
stage and then reconstruct the drama from a study of the latest 
appliances in scenic representation. Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out is bad enough, though Ophelia and old Polonius still remain. 
But what hope is there of holding the audience simply by the 
exhibition of the castle on the dreary Danish coast, by the 
erection of the dias and mimic stage upon which no players 
pierce the guilty conscience of king and queen, or even by the 
grim spectacle of Yoric’s skull. Hamlet, they urge, lives on as 
the revealer of mankind to himself whether each change of 
scene be represented by a placard fastened to the bare wall, or 
by the most accurate, brilliant, and stately stage setting. So 
long as the drama remains there is little danger that the stage, 
however reconstructed, will cease to be serviceable. 

Now it is no purpose of mine at this time to adjudicate be- 
twen these different moods of thought but only to remark on 
the growing conviction that a “ Natural Theology” can be con- 
structed on the basis of the new scientific discoveries, which is 
quite as accordant with the truth of Christianity as was that 
based on the science of a century ago; and at the same time to 
remark the tendency to distrust the efficacy of any Natural The- 
ology to construct or modify essential Christianity ; and to indi- 
cate still further the maturing judgment that the scientific 
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theory of evolution does not involve a revolution in Christian- 
ity any more than Embryology, by linking man with the 
Ameeba, overturns the multiplication table. 

2. In the scientific or cosmic phase of apologetic discus- 
sion of which we have just spoken, the tendency is to attempt 
to define and defend Christianity in the terms of its environ- 
ment, or of its relation to its environment. In that phase of 
which I would now speak the tendency is to interpret and sup- 
port Christianity by means of the nature of its cause. The 
former looked on Christianity as something which, since it is in 
the world, must be correlated with and explained by those 
formule which are conceived most truly to express cosmic 
phenomena. This fixes its eye on whence Christianity comes, 
conceives it as primarily and continuously due to the activity of 
God in the world, and proceeds to deduce its nature and to 
provide its justification from the nature of its cause. God 
being thus and so, the method of His activity must be thus and 
so, with the consequence that the process of reconciliation and 
the medium for the carrying on of this process must be thus 
and so. As the former laid the principal emphasis on the 
inductive process, so this puts the chief stress on deduction. 
As the former sought to find in sense experience the key to 
knowledge and the test of truth, so the latter finds its guide to 
knowledge in the logical processes of the reason, and determines 
the truth by its conformity to the necessity of thought. One, 
then, is essentially phenomenalistic, the other essentially meta- 
physical in its mood. One says what Christianity must be 
because of its environment, the other what it must be because 
of its cause, but both go to prove what Christianity must be, 
and conclude from what must be, to what is. Both make use 
of the theory of evolution as the means by which to construct 
and defend Christianity, but the evolution of one moves along 
the line of the thesis, the antithesis, and the synthesis of ideas, 
the other along the line of the action, reaction, and correlation 
of forces. To one the real world is intellectual, to the other it 
is dynamic. 

In its most abstract form the position of this class of think- 
ers may be put in some such way as this. God is the absolute 
reason, the perfect unity in which all apparent contradictions 
are resolved. We come to know that God is, and what He is, 
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not from any process of argumentation similar to that of the 
Deism of the eighteenth century. He is conceived as the pre- 
condition of all thought. Not the precondition in the sense 
that he has created the man and thus brought into being the 
thinker who otherwise would never have existed ; but He is the 
precondition of thought in the sense that the thought of God 
is a preéssential, if any thinking is to have logical consistency. 
God is not to be conceived, however, as the unifyer of all 
thought in the sense of an abstraction from all individual 
thoughts. God is conceived as in such a sense the absolute, 
infinite, reason that my reason in its activity is due to the 
energizing through it of the Divine reason. God _ thinks 
through me. 

Now, it is urged, though this is the truth, men have not 
always conceived of God as being thus the unity of all. They 
have believed themselves separated from God and have regu- 
lated their conduct and formulated their religious activities 
under the conception of a separation from God. Into the con- 
sciousness of Christ, however, there came, as into the con- 
sciousness of no other human being, the conviction of the unity 
of all in God, and therein lies the essence of his teaching. 
Christianity thus consists in the appreciation that in God is the 
unity and the goal of our finite lives. To this goal the 
religious thought moves onward through advancing antitheses. 

By others the same general line is pursued in a somewhat 
less abstruse fashion. Personality, rather than thought or 
reason, becomes the guiding word. It is argued somewhat as 
follows. We must think of an ultimate being. Since we are 
men we must think like men, such necessary anthropomorphism 
does not in any way invalidate the trustworthiness of our judg- 
ments. Our highest conception of being is that of a person, 
and we are justified in attributing personality to God. Person- 
ality craves self-impartation, hence the incarnation as the nec- 
essary expression of that which man must think the Divine 
nature to be. 

In general it may be said that four chief factors enter into 
this phase of thought: first, the belief that the ultimate being 
is the absolute reason; second, the belief that the nature of 
this being can be ascertained by the study of the logical pro- 
cesses of the human reason; third, the belief that true religion 
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consists in the concurrence of the human with the Divine 
reason, or the recognition of the unity of all in God ; fourth, the 
belief that this conception was most fully realized by Christ, 
and hence the religion of Christ is the true religion. I am 
quite aware that no such compressed formula could do exact 
justice to any writer, and that the third and fourth factors 
would be interpreted away to the right and to the left into a 
wide divergency of speculation, yet I believe the general trend 
of thought has been truly and recognizably presented. 

This undoubtedly represents a way of thinking followed by 
many great minds and noble Christians from the Greek Platon- 
ists of the early Church down to the present day. There are, at 
the same time, apologists among us who think that, logical and 
thorough-going as such a scheme of Christian thought may 
perhaps be, its Christianity is swallowed up by its philosophy, 
and its religion by its metaphysics. They raise the question 
whether the ultimate being recognized by metaphysical specula- 
tion and the God of religion can ever be proved to be the same. 
The reality of the religious knowledge of God and the truth of 
Christianity must not, they urge, be left hanging on the validity 
of the conclusion from the necessity of thought processes to the 
nature of the ultimate being, or on the demonstration of the 
supreme philosophical acumen of Jesus of Nazareth. 

3. From these efforts to construct Christianity in the 
terms of its environment and its cause, it is natural to turn our 
thought to the phase of apolegetic thought which has striven 
to fix itself on the facts of history and to center itself in Christ. 
We hear a great deal now-a-days about the “rediscovered 
Christ,” about the return to the “historical facts of our faith,” 
and about the “Christo-centricity” of true theology. The 
excessive emphasis on either of the two foregoing ways of 
thinking comes very near to eliminating the historic Christ 
from Christianity altogether,—the first by reconstructing Christ 
in the terms of natural phenomena and testing Christ’s teach- 
ing by its accordance with the conclusions of modern science; 
the second, by reducing Christ to the most accurate and com- 
plete formulator of an idea, possessing which modern thought 
no longer needs the historic personality. 

Those who accentuate the historical Christ assert most 
strenuously that the truth of Christianity cannot be demon- 
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strated from the fission of a primitive call, or its essence com- 
pressed into a short philosophical formula. Christ as a histori- 
cal personage, — discerned as such, believed in as such, loved 
as such, as such the medium of the reconciliation between God 
and man, is the very essence of Christianity itself. It is not 
the more or less voluntary adjustment to a spiritual environ- 
ment, nor is it the clear apprehension of a profound metaphysi- 
cal proposition that makes a Christian of a man, but a sense of 
personal relationship to a historic person. The environment 
may largely be left to take care of itself, metaphysics may or 
may not reach the truth respecting the nature of ultimate 
being, but Christ remains “the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever,” and through him the soul comes into a new relation- 
ship to its God. 

Now this position seems to be clear enough and definite 
enough. There is nevertheless a very considerable diversity of 
view among those who hold this general way of thinking, deter- 
mined largely by their philosophical habit, — whether they are 
predominantly empiristic, idealistic, or mystical. 

The tendency of the first is to turn back to the Christ who 
lived at the beginning of this era, and to study Him as the 
Gospels have reflected the effect He produced on the experience 
of His time. They would listen with the shepherds to the 
angels’ song, they would bow reverently by the manger in 
Bethlehem, they would stand with the twelve on the Mount of 
the Beatitudes, and utter praises by the tomb of the raised 
Lazarus. They would grieve beside John in the presence of 
the agony on Golgotha, they would welcome the Lord in the 
loveliness of the Easter dawn, kneeling with Mary, they would 
hail Him “ Rabboni,” and in that word enunciate their creed, 
The heaven-sent one; the spotless, gracious, sacrificial, life; the 
matchless teacher; the risen God; His reality is assured, and 
looking back to Him, the reverent spirit sees in the footprints 
of the Son of Man the places for his feet, in the teachings of the 
Master the law of his conduct, in the death and resurrection of 
the Saviour the pledge of his eternal felicity. His ideal is to 
study the records, and to reproduce in his own life that which 
he believes to have been the religious experience of the 
disciples. 

This retrospective conception of the historical Christ is not 
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confined to those who hold to His divinity, but has found earnest 
and beautiful expression on the part of those who reject the 
divine, and even the miraculous, in the life of our Lord. Histori- 
cal criticism has done something to modify the picture of Christ, 
but it has proved quite impotent to put an end to the employ- 
ment of this method of ascertaining the truth and essence of 
Christianity. 

From a more metaphysical view-point this supremacy of 
the historic Christ gets a different emphasis in proportion as 
thought is fixed on the significance of Christ’s earthly appear- 
ance, or of Christ’s eternally historical efficiency. By some the 
life and death of Christ on the earth is conceived to have such 
a significance with reference to God, or to man, or to both, that 
somehow or other through that event there is wrought, actually 
or potentially, the state of reconciliation. It would be quite out 
of place to bring any discussion of theories of the Atonement 
into an apologetic paper. This only is to be noted, that while 
there is beyond al] question a marked tendency to decline or 
avoid a precise formulation of a theory of the Atonement, there 
is no less evident in some quarters the determination to fix in 
the Atonement alone the essence of Christianity, and to regard 
the earthly existence of our Lord as in some way the achieve- 
ment of it. 

Equally emphasizing the significance of the historic Christ, 
and with a similar tendency to the metaphysical rather than to 
the empiristic construction of Christianity is another view of 
growing spread and influence. By those of this way of think- 
ing the center is not to be found in the significance of the his- 
torical Christ while He was on the earth, so much as in the sig- 
nificance of the eternal Christ in whose reconciliatory activity 
His appearance in Galilee was, so to speak, an episode. 

Starting with an idea kindred to that of the divine Logos of 
John’s Gospel, Christ is conceived as the Creator of the world 
and the power working and fashioning the whole course of the 
world, until it arrive at that 

“far-off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves.” 
The knowledge of Christ becomes thus the totality of all 
knowledge. Since Christ became man, it was made possible for 
man, by entering into Christ’s thought, by having the mind that 
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was in Christ, to enter into the innermost secrets of reality. 
Christ thus becomes the key to philosophy. He is no less the 
center of the religious idea. Through the oneness of the human 
Christ with Ged humanity comes to the knowledge of its poten- 
tial unity and essential oneness with God. Still further, since 
He is the divine Logos which is within the world working out 
through the world the divine idea, Christ becomes the basis for 
a true metaphysics of the natural sciences. 

The trend of this line of thought is thus, it will be seen, 
most thoroughly in accord with the Monoism of the modern 
Zeitgeist. While its basis is the historic Christ, Christ is con- 
ceived as the energizing activity in the universe. Thus, while 
it is Christo-centric, its general line of thought shows marked 
kinship with that which I have characterized as metaphysical or 
Theo-centric. The chief difference lies here, that while the for- 
mer tended to eliminate Christ from Christianity, this tends to 
eliminate God from theology. That while the former points 
towards absorbing into the metaphysical ultimate being the 
object of all religious activity, the latter tends to absorb the first 
two persons of the Trinity into the third. The former tends to 
make Christianity a philosophy, the latter to make an all- 
embracing philosophy out of Christianity. 

There remains to speak of the third method of apprehend- 
ing the historic Christ as the center and defense of Christian- 
ity. This I characterized as the mystical, or perhaps better, 
the emotional. I am quite conscious that the application of 
either of these terms is only relatively correct, and that, taken 
apart from the antithesis to scientific and metaphysical, they 
would be misleading. Still it seems to me that in the connec- 
tion they are the ones which are most accurately descriptive. 
Here the central Christ is not conceived as the Christ of the 
synoptists, who is looked back to either as the inspiring and 
light-giving example, or as the one who on Calvary achieved 
atonement for mankind. Neither is He conceived of as the 
expression of the divine reason, in elaboration of the Prologue 
to the fourth Gospel. The latter are rejected as vicious com- 
binations of metaphysics with religion: the former is cast aside 
as resting on a line of evidence which may be historically un- 
verifiable. The Gospels do, however, it is urged, represent be- 
yond all manner of doubt the consciousness of the early Church 
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respecting Christ. The fellowship of the Church had the con- 
sciousness, through this Christ, of being brought into a one- 
ness with God —an ethical rather than a metaphysical oneness. 
They appreciated that this changed state was mediated by 
Christ, and that the Gospels presented the Christ through 
whom this mediation was accomplished. Precision as to the 
detail of the Gospel narrative is quite a minor matter. If not 
objectively true, it was true to the consciousness of the Church. 
Since that time, especially since the advances in natural science 
and historical criticism, the conception of Christ has been fluc- 
tuating. But through all change of detail the conviction of 
the Church has remained unchanged that a state of ethico-re- 
ligious separation from God has been succeeded by a state of 
ethico-religious union with Him, and that this change has been 
brought about by means of Christ, and only by means of Him. 
This Christ is neither the fixed historic Christ of the past, nor 
the eternally effectuating reason, but a historical Christ living 
in the consciousness of the primitive Christians, and living on 
with a continually renewed life in the history of the conscious- 
ness of the Church, though the Church of the nineteenth may 


conceive of Him quite differently from the Church of the first - 


century. The apologetic purpose of such a view is obviously 
to save Christian faith from being made over into a philosophy, 
and also, by bringing the reality of the mediating Christ within 
the believer, to avoid all danger from the fallibility of historical 
evidence, or from the incompatibility of the Gospel Christ with 
his natural environment. 

4. The foregoing mood of thought leads naturally to the 
discussion of the last tendency which I mentioned, and which 
I characterized as psychological, or anthropological. This in- 
sists that the center of Christianity is not to be found in its 
environment, or in its cause, or in its mediator, but in the 
thing itself. Christianity is first, last, and always a state of the 
Christian himself. This, it is urged, is true of every religion, 
and the attempt to ascertain what a religion is in any other way 
than by its analysis, and the attempt to defend it in terms of 
anything other than itself, or to condition it by anything out- 
side of itself, is little short of absurd. The nature of Chris- 
tianity is not to be deduced from scientific, historical, or specu- 
lative conclusions respecting the world, Christ, or God. Its 
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nature is to be ascertained from the study of the state of being 
a Christian. 

This fundamental position may, and in fact does, lead to 
two extremely antagonistic ways of viewing both the nature 
and defense of Christianity. The one looks upon the whole 
religious life as something mystical; Christianity is a sort of 
esoteric possession of those who have been illuminated respect- 
ing its mysteries. Only he who has entered into this peculiar 
and exceptional religious experience can discern what God, 
Christ, reconciliation, mean. It is evident that such a position 
puts the truth of Christianity outside the bounds of all contro- 
versy. 

At the other extreme are those who would treat the experi- 
ence of the regenerate man as a phenomenon repeatedly occur- 
ring in history, experienced by great numbers of those who 
have been esteemed the wisest and purest of their race. As 
such it admits of exact scientific examination, like any other 
historical or biological phenomenon. The one condition neces- 
sary to enable any man to have the experience is to fulfill the 
necessary conditions — just as it is necessary for a man to put 
his eye to the telescope and to use it rightly in order to see the 
rings of Saturn. The condition being fulfilled and the experi- 
ence having been undergone, the evidence is complete and 
demonstrative, 

It is obvious that if Christianity consists solely in the state 
of being a Christian, and if its truth is to be accepted on the 
evidence given by this state the important thing is to get 
a correct notion of what this state is. 

It is first of all a new condition of the inner man—of the 
religious nature. The fact that this is new implies the exist- 
ence of a previous state which was old. One can thus speak of 
it as a changed religious state. The latter expression implies 
the conscious going over from the earlier state to the later. In 
many religious experiences there can be traced no conscious 
change, only a growth within one state. But even in such 
natures there is discerned by the Christian the possibility of 
another state, and the necessity of a certain conscious and con- 
stant effort to keep one’s self above it. This other state is also 
discernible in some who disclaim to have had the peculiarly 
Christian experience, while the experience of others tells of 
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the transition from one state to the other as having taken place 
with the fullest consciousness. Then too, as embryology has 
been found to be illuminative of palzeontology, and the history 
of bygone animals has proved explanatory of the growth of the 
embryo, so, in a somewhat similar way, the history of religions 
throws its light on the Christian experience, and the experience 
of the individual Christian aids in the apprehension of the his- 
tory of religion. 

The Christian experience thus reveals the presence of a new 
religious state, a state new to the individual and new to the 
world. ‘The further analysis of this state does not show it to 
consist in a new apprehension of the scientific laws of the 
universe and their relation to man. Relatively speaking those 
laws are indifferent to it. It knows that no change in them 
could make that experience unreal. Furthermore the change is 
not fundamentally an intellectual one. The identity of the 
thought world with the world of things, the method by which 
multiplicity can be interpreted in terms of unity or the reverse, 
the nature of ultimate being in itself considered,— these are 
not the subjects a change in the view of which constitutes the 
state a new one. God, to be sure, is conceived; but God is 
conceived religiously and not metaphysically. Not what God is 
as a law-giver to nature, not what is His unitary nature as the 
ultimate being, but what He is in His personal relation to the 
individual is the chief thing, if not the only thing, that, so far 
as God is concerned, enters into this new religious state. 

This state is thus not primarily intellectual, but is properly 
classified rather with the phenomena of the feeling or the will— 
they being often considered to be but the two sides of the same 
“faculty.” As the emphasis is laid on the side of ethics, this 
state is viewed as the recognition of a new sense of obligation 
to obey the requirements of an ethical ideal. That which is 
the right comes before the man with a new clearness and in 
loyalty to it he finds a new joy. What was before feared and 
disregarded, so far as possible, is now loved and obeyed to the 
full limit of a growing capacity. The moral law is felt to be 
the law of God. 

As the emphasis is laid on the feelings, this new state is 
characterized as a state in which one finds set before one’s self 
a new, purer, generally celestial, goal of his desire. That which 
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had before seemed to him to be the desirable was low and im- 
pure ; his longing now goes out to the attainment of objects of 
desire which he had not before apprehended. 

In this new state the man feels himself reconciled to God. 
He has not become lost in the abyss of the absolute. This 
unity does not consist in the new consciousness of being one in 
essence with God; but that which was at once the necessary 
postulate of an ethical judgment and the supreme ethical 
ideal, that from which he was separated and the commands of 
which he would not obey,—that is now known as the God 
with whom he is reconciled. At the same time the religious 
feelings which had ceased to yearn for the objects of desire 
which are low or temporal and had become fixed on God as the 
highest good, now grasp the assurance that the goal of their 
striving is attained. The man is God’s and God is his, and 
God is love. 

This new state with its changed relation to ethical ideals 
and its assurance of the attainment of the religious longings 
could never have been reached by the man’s own striving nor 
by any process of his thought. However the mind might 
struggle toward it there could never be the blessedness of 
Christian certainty except through the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ. The ethical ideal may give its law, the religious 
desires may set their goal, but it is only through Christ that 
such a conscious relation to God can be secured that the attain- 
ment of the ethical ideal or the fulfillment of the religious 
desires may be so experienced and anticipated as to give rest. 

The purpose of this general method of procedure is to hold 
fast the religious assurance of God, and the necessity and the 
true revelatory character of the historic Christ, while excluding 
the dependency of real Christianity upon a scientific view of 
the world, or upon metaphysics, or upon the precise trustworthi- 
ness of historical evidence. 


IV. These then, are, it seems to me, the chief apologetic 
tendencies of the time. In the expression of them all there is 
manifested the desire to formulate a statement of the truth of 
Christianity which shall somehow be adequate to the wide hori- 
zon beckoning the thought of the end of the nineteenth century. 

So far this is all good. The Christianity of to-day must be 
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large, high, broad, generous. Christianity must be as wide as 
truth. It is to be regretted that in the name of breadth the at- 
tempt is so often made to narrow in the largeness of Christianity 
by reconstructing it exclusively in terms of the truth most 
lately apparent to the apologist. This attempt, together with 
the general feeling of unrest, the sense of crisis at the approach- 
ing culmination of the century, and the feeling that a triumph- 
ant Christianity must be carried over into the new age which is 
to come, — these have been influences at work to give impulse 
to such a diverse, partial, optimistic, and anticipatory apologetic 
literature as the last few years have produced, and to which the 
last twelve months has borne striking witness. Now when we 
pause to consider, we know that the grandest thing there is, is 
a truth, in its microscopic or telescopic or psychological or philo- 
logical simplicity. We cannot make it bigger by patching on to 
it sections taken from other truths.. Nor are we glorifying the 
universal truth by sacrificing to it partial truth. Truth when 
recognized is to be greeted with a grateful and docile reverence. 
To avoid the charge of a double truth by the annihilation of one- 
half of what is discerned to be true is to sacrifice to the Moloch 
of human omniscience. 

There is much in the state of thought among us to recall 
the condition of Germany in the years of the transition from 
the eighteenth to the nineteenth century. There is the same 
intense, almost strained intellectual activity, the same breaking 
away from the past and sense of dissatisfaction with the present, 
the same effort to interpret the whole in the terms of now one 
and now another of its parts, the same striving for simplicity, 
the same sense of crisis, the same onward look. Our intellectual 
life is, however, much more complex, there is a much greater 
congestion of raw material for thought, there is no such blos- 
soming of genius. Our literature has produced no Lessing or 
Goethe. Our Kant, Jacobi, or Herder has not risen above the 
horizon. Few will think they discern in the sky over Iowa 
college the prophecy of the overshadowing and fructifying in- 
fluence of a Schleiermacher. On every hand men are calling 
out for one who shall achieve for our theology what the fervid 
and spiritual preacher in Dretfaltigkeitskirche, and the acute, 
synthetic, and catholic professor in the University of Berlin did 
for German thought. 
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The present state of things is deplorable, viewed from the 
side of apologetic science or from the standpoint of the personal 
religious life. It tends to make both scrappy, inadequate, and 
bigoted. But the road toa better state of things is not to be 
found along the line of the production of universal panaceas 
which are supposed to be curealls because they do touch 
some maladies. An apologetic science which sets itself seriously 
to the task before it will not be content to write brilliant criti- 
cisms of this or that phase of antagonism to Christianity, nor 
will it be satisfied to state how much of modern antichristian 
thought can be accepted without entirely dechristianizing our 
faith. It must set itself to the task of soanalyzing Christianity 
that the result shall contain all the basic elements that belong 
there, and then try, in all faithfulness to the content so ascer- 
tained, to shape the principles of defense which shall be ap- 
plicable to all assaults. 

It would be exceedingly rash to prophesy what is to be the 
thought of the age before us; but I feel the profound convic- 
tion that however the theology of the immediate future may 
shape itself as a whole there are certain fundamental Christian 
verities which will come to the fore, and all of which will be 
recognized as essential to Christianity. The first is the Father- 
hood of God. More and more will theology center itself there. 
I mean Fatherhood not in the sense of the “ great original” of 
natural theology, not in the sense of the metaphysical unity 
which enwraps all particulars in itself, not in the sense of an 
energy, mental or material, evolving in the history of the world. 
Still less do I mean fatherhood of that good-natured inverte- 
brate type from which “friendly visitors” try to rescue child- 
ren. But a fatherhood which expresses the idea of kinship 
with the children, and at the same time is the embodiment of 
supreme authority, righteousness, love. The ideal towards 
which the purest aspiration of the child yearns, the affection 
in which the entire confidence of the child may rest. A rela- 
tion thus not primarily dynamic nor intellectual, but: ethical, 
personal, religious. : 

I believe also that there will be manifest a stronger grasp 
upon the historic Christ. There seems to me to be little prob- 
ability of the general acceptance of that superlative exaltation 
of Christ which, for the sake of a Monism, reduces Fatherhood 
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to a barren, nominal, correlative to sonship, and refashions 
Jesus of Nazareth into an evolving idea. A personal Christ, 
not an ideal Christ, will be the power which, by the touch of 
heart to heart, by personal loyalty and personal devotion, by 
what he was and by what he is, shall continue to be that 
through which men find themselves brought into a new relation 
of religious oneness with God. From Christ as very man 
shall men learn what reconciliation means, and what fruit it 
should bear. 

I believe, too, that in the future there will be a new recog- 
nition of the importance of the heart as over against the head 
in Christianity. Not the wise and understanding but the little 
child. Not mental acquisition, or logical accuracy, or profund- 
ity of thinking; but love and righteousness,—the highest ex- 
pression of the emotions and the supreme goal of the will, con- 
stitute God likeness. 

I believe, too, that in the future the Christian will learn that 
he cannot find God in the earthquake or in the whirlwind. 
They come from God, even as the crow flies to the right or to 
the left under divine guidance, but he will attempt no vaticina- 
tion from such manifestations of God. He studies with fullest, 
alertest, interest the handiwork of the Father, rejoicing in each 
new knowledge which he gains of what the Father does; but 
he does not learn to love the Father through his works, so 
much as he knows that all the work is good and beautiful be- 
cause it is the Father’s. 

If such express at all the elements which are to enter into 
the apologetic structure of to-morrow then the thought of to-day 
with all its confusion, one-sidedness, and inadequacy is by no 
means all bad. There is in it much to awaken a generous hope- 
fulness. Truth moves forward not in even ranks, but now one, 
now another portion of it is rushed into unsymmetrical prom- 
inence by the enthusiasm of its upholders. In modern military 
tactics a change of front is not accomplished by the even, 
rigid, swing of the long line about its pivot, each soldier holding 
back to see that his comrade has kept up. There is what 
seems a helter-skelter scramble for the new line. Though the 
apologetic front at present seems pretty ragged, we need not 
therefore doubt the formation of a new and strong position. 

In the tendencies I have outlined there is a recognition, 
distorted, perverted, perhaps, but yet, taken all together, a re- 
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cognition of the four factors that must enter into a complete 
view of essential Christianity. Further than this there is man- 
ifest a growing confidence that no fact of science will shake the 
faith of the Christian, and also a decreasing willingness to let 
the essence of Christianity be made contingent on any theories 
of mechanics or physics, or to condition the religious life by 
any summarizing of the observed method of the operation of 
God in the material world. They have revealed also an increas- 
ing willingness to glorify Christ, somehow cenceived, and to 
make him the center of religious history ; together with an ac- 
ceptance of the essential religiousness of man as an assured 
fact in the world. Still further, and to my mind very signifi- 
cant for the future, is the markedly growing desire to fix 
thought on the essentially religious, Christian, phenomena of 
the inner man — of the heart —and to express Christianity and 
to sustain its claims on the basis of these. Without ignoring 
the intellectual side of the religious life, to dwell on the ethico- 
emotional, rather than the scientific or metaphysical factors as 
normative for leading to the best apprehension of what the 
Christian life is. 

This turning from the without to .the within, and from the 
head to the heart, is a sign hopeful for the future. So long as 
men are trying to express Christianity in terms of hydrogen, 
oxygen, and carbon, or are testing its vitality by precision of 
definition, or are busied solely in trying to bind it fast with a 
chain of historical evidence as to what once was, there is great 
danger of missing the thing itself. The air is full of surmise 
as to the reconstruction of theology which is to occur in the 
twentieth century. We have no great historical warrant for 
supposing that there will come into being any large and vital 
theology except as the result of reflection on a deepened and 
intensified religious experience. From the time of Jesus till 
to-day the historical rule has been that the heart precedes the 
head in the reformulation of Christian truth. God grant that 
in this turning of thought inward we may rightly discern the 
sign of a deepening and quickening religious life which shall 
prepare the way for a large outpouring of the Spirit which, in 
its turn, shall enrich our faith with a new and profounder ex- 
perience and assurance of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, to whom be glory, world without end. Amen. 
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CHURCH UNITY.* 


The subject for our consideration to-day is Church Unity. 
I will speak of it under three heads: First, What is Church 
Unity? Second, How far has it been lost? Third, How can 
it be regained ? 

I. Weask first, What is Church Unity? To know the unity 
of the Church we must know what the Church is, whether con- 
stituted by God or by men, an organism or a voluntary associa- 
tion. 

Addressing an assembly of Christian Ministers I may assume 
that the teachings of the Lord and of His Apostles are for us 
law-giving. What do they teach us respecting the nature of 
the Church? We find two terms which especially define it: 
“ The ecclesia,” “The body of Christ.” The first defines its re- 
lation to the world ; the second, its relation to its Head. As 
the ecclesia, it denotes those gathered out of the world, and 
named with the name of Christ; and may apply to an individual 
congregation, or to all believers constituted as one whole. The 
principle underlying the term is that of election. This princi- 
ple is seen in all God’s dealings with man. He chooses some, 
teaches them, and prepares them, and then makes use of them 
as His instruments for the instruction and guidance of others. 
In patriarchal times He made use of individuals, later of the 
Jewish nation. The Christian Church is, also, an election, 
those among all nations who hearing the gospel receive it, and 
are thus brought into certain special relations to God that He 
may use them in the fulfillment of His purpose in His Son. 

The second term, “ body of Christ,” points to the same 
principle of election. As the body of aman is that through 
which he acts on things external to himself, so is it with the 
body of Christ. It is composed of those who are by the act of 
God brought into a special relation to His Son that they may 
be His instruments in His action upon others. The Church is 
not the totality of men by natural birth, as affirmed by Maurice ; 
nor the totality of the saved, as taught by the Roman Church ; 


* Being a paper read before the Hartford Ministers’ meeting, March 30, 18¢6. 
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but is composed of those only who by regeneration are made 
members of Christ, as partakers of His resurrection life. How 
many will constitute this body, or when the number will be 
completed, is known to God only. 

But the term, body of Christ, involves more than the idea 
of election; it defines the nature of the Church as an organism. 
It is a body because it has one life, and its unity is, therefore, 
an organic unity. This phrase, organic unity, is very often 
loosely applied, as to the voluntary unions of individuals, or of 
religious sects, when they adopt some common principle of 
action; but it can rightly be applied only when the parts are 
bound together in the unity of a common life. We may speak 
of the family as an organism, parents and children having one 
life; and perhaps also of the Jewish nation as the descendants 
of one father, Abraham; and even of the whole human race as 
the children of Adam. In all these there is a community of 
life transmitted from father to son. But the body of Christ is 
in a fuller and higher sense an organism, because the life of the 
Head is given directly to each member through the Holy 
Ghost, thus bringing each into immediate relation to Himself. 
In this sense Christ is the center of a circle, and not merely 
the first of a long series. In the Church many are made one, 
through the partaking of the life of the Head. “I am the 
vine, ye are the branches.’’ There is no life in the branch 
which it does not receive from the vine, and severed from the 
vine, it is dead. And the branches are one because one life is 
in them all. St. Paul uses the human body to illustrate the 
same truth. ‘It has many members, and all, being many, are 
one body; so also is Christ.”” (I Cor., xii: 12; Romans, xii: 5.) 

An organism cannot be made by man. He can mutilate it, 
but he cannot add to it an organ. The living God alone can 
give life, and this in such outward form, and with such quali- 
ties as shall best serve His purpose. The distinction of the 
Church is that the life pervading it is the life of His only Son, 
risen and glorified, and_ therefore, the highest type of life. To 
be made like unto the Son is the perfection of creature being. 
To this end must He, first of all, be prepared by resurrection 
and ascension for His Headship, for from the Head must go 
forth the new and heavenly life to the body. It is the Head 
“from which all the body by joints and bands having nourish- 
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ment ministered, and knit together, increaseth with the increase 
of God.” (Col., ii: 19; Eph., iv: 15 —.) 

Thus we are to look upon the Church, the Head and the 
body, as an organism. The Church without its Head is not an 
organism. Separated from Him it has no life in it. And its 
members are one, or have organic unity, only because His life 
is in them all. Let me lay special stress upon this. The 
Church is never to be regarded as having any existence inde- 
pendent of the Head. The Holy Ghost does not dwell in it as 
separated from the Lord who sent Him. He is not the Head. 
He is in the body as the Spirit of Christ to bind it into unity 
with the Head —the Source of its life —and its parts into unity 
with one another; for only through this twofold unity can the 
Lord fulfil His functions of headship. 

Thus looking upon the Church, the Head and the body, as 
an organic whole, we may ask for what ends did God establish 
this relation of Headship. Why should the Lord have a body? 
We are taught that, ascending to Heaven, He continues to 
carry on in the earth His work of redemption. The gospel 
must first be preached to all nations, and those who believe 
must be gathered into the Church, and instructed, and _ pre- 
pared to be His servants and witnesses. Thus He, abiding in 
Heaven, has now a twofold work to do in the earth: First, to 
gather and unite His members; Second, to perfect them 
through the Holy Spirit working in the ordinances and minis- 
tries God has set. But there is stilla third work. It is the 
manifestation of Himself to the world as the living but invisi- 
ble Head through His visible body. Every individual man hav- 
ing His spirit is, indeed, a witness to Him. But the Church 
seen in its unity is the great witness, and the only one which 
all the world can see and know. (John, xvii: 21-23.) 

They are quite right who say that the Church was not built 
as a house is built by men working from without according to 





certain definite rules, or as men in convention make a political 
constitution. It is built from within according to its own 
organic law. As the human body has its organs fashioned by 
the life in it, and so correspondent to the needs of that life, 
so is it with Christ’s body; all its various ministries or organs 
were what they were through the Holy Spirit setting them in 
place according to the law of its being, as established by the 
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Father. As in the life of the human body no distinction of 
extraordinary and ordinary organs exists, so is there none in the 
Divine organism of the Church. 

It being the purpose of the Father to establish the relation 
of Headship between His Son and the Church, it need not be 
said that it would be so constituted as to serve His purpose in 
the Head. The Father gave it such a constitution when “ He 
set the members, everyone of them in the body, as it pleased 
Him.” It was made able to fully do the work which was assigned 
it. The principle of life in every organism fashions it, and deter- 
mines its organs and their functions. The body of Christ is 
what it is, because the Head is what He is, for its life proceeds 
from Him. It is made perfectly correspondent to Him, His 
instrument for the performance of His work on earth during His 
personal absence ; and must remain what it was constituted to 
be, until that work is completed. 

It does not come within the scope of this paper to ask how 
the Church was constituted at first as regards its various 
ministries, ordinances, and spiritual endowments, and _ the 
distinctions between them. It is apparent, however, that if all 
believers made one body, there must have been Ministers of 
universal jurisdiction, or those whose sphere of action em- 
braced all, and by whom the unity could be preserved and mani- 
fested. There must also have been those whose special work 
was to gather from without, as Evangelists ; and those who took 
the pastoral care of those gathered, and instructed them in the 
higher doctrines, and devoloped the new life in them. The 
Holy Ghost also must have had those by whom He could speak, 
and show the things of Christ to the Church. These various 
ministries were not accidental or temporary. They were indis- 
pensable for the full activity and manifestation of the life of the 
Head, both within the Church and before the world; and as 
the Apostle Paul teaches us, no one of them could say to 
another, “I have no need of thee.” All had their place and 
functions, and all were necessary for the full exercise of the 
Lord’s Headship. 

I may, perhaps, remark here that looking upon the Historic 
Episcopate as a pastoral ministry, and in its nature local, it was 
incapable of exercising universal jurisdiction, and so not able to 
preserve or manifest the full unity of the body. I cannot, 
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thercfore, regard it as a sufficient basis for union. The Head- 
ship of Christ cannot find its adequate expression through any 
one order of ministers.* 

In passing, I would call attention to the essential distinction 
of the Christian Church from all other religious communities, 
whether Mchammedan, Chinese, Buddhist, or other, in that it 
has a living Head. These may have creeds, professions of 
faith, holy books with more or less of truth, but their founders 
and teachers are dead, and live only in the principles they have 
taught, and the institutions they may have founded. There 
may be in these communities unity of belief, of feeling, and of 
action, but there is no organic unity. This exists only among 
those whom the Father brings into living unity with His 
Incarnate Son through regeneration by the Holy Ghost. It is 
the Headship of Christ which is an invincible argument against 
those who would bring Christianity into a Congress of religions, 
as differing only in its higher conception of God, and in its 
greater measure of truth. 

Let me now briefly contrast with this organic unity — the 
Head and the body —other conceptions of unity. The most 
general is that which practically excludes the Head as a part of 
the organism, and gives to the body its own independent sphere 
of action. This is seen most distinctly in the Church of Rome. 
Having an infallible earthly head, she regards herself as a com- 
plete organic whole. The Church has supreme authority, the 
Church rules, the Church teaches, the Church does all. As 
His plenipotentiary, she says: “I sit a queen.” Itis not the 

*'That the Church is divinely constituted and cannot be changed as to its min- 
istries and ordinances, is now held by many, and generally in the Roman, Greek, 
and Anglicancommunions. This is often called the /zs Divinum. This principle 
was recognized by our own Puritan ancestors as fully as by high Churchmen, but 
they applied it only to the local Church, not to the Church universal. Thus it is 
said by Thomas Hooker (‘‘ Survey of Summe of Church Discipline,” 1648), in re- 
gard to the officers of a Church: ‘‘ The rule is hére sure, from which we must not 
depart, no, not a hair’s breadth; thou shalt add nothing thereunto, take nothing 
therefrom.” ‘‘All the orders and ordinances are from heaven.”” ‘* The Lord Christ 
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is the giver and alone distributor of them, and none besides.” 

In the same way speaks Thomas Goodwin. ‘‘(The Government of the 
Churches of Christ,” 1697.) ‘‘ There must be a special divine institution for the 
government of the churches of Christ.” ‘‘In church power there is a special 
supernatural efficacy of God immediately accompanying it, and therefore this power 
cannot be placed or seated but where Christ would have it by His commission.” 
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Head ruling, teaching, acting by the Church, and thus mani- 
festing Himself to the world. The King has entrusted to her 
His signet ring that she may stamp her decrees as His own. 
His Person recedes into obscurity ; His headship is little more 
than an empty phrase. But if this independent position of 
the Church is most clearly seen and carried out in the 
Church of Rome, it exists in large degree in the Greek and 
the Anglican communions, and indeed, in all the Protestant 
bodies. The existence of the Head is not denied, nor His 
authority, but both are practically ignored. He has, it is said, 
gone into the Most Holy out of sight, and left the ordering 
and administration of affairs on earth to His Ministers and mem 
bers. When the Apostles whom He had Himself appointed, 
died, then the question arose, how shall it be determined who 
shail fill the ministries? The Head is silent; the Holy Ghost 
is silent. It must be by popular election. Thus each sepa- 
rate part, being able to choose its own ministers, perpetuates 
itself, and all may appeal to Christ’s authority. In Rome it is 
the will of the chief Bishop which is His will; in the Greek and 
Episcopal communions, the vote of the majority of Bishops ; in 
the Congregational and other ecclesiastical democracies, the 
vote of a majority of voters. Election by the Church of its 
ministers, from the highest to the lowest, which is the essence 
of democracy, testifies how practically independent of the Head 
is the body. Each section claims to act and teach with the 
authority of Christ, and under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
and sends forth its missionaries in His name to propagate its 
own form of faith, thus extending and perpetuating the dissen- 
sions and divisions of Christendom throughout the whole world. 

So familiar have we become with these divisions, that in 
many minds the conception of the Church as one body seems to 
be lost. Unity in this sense, it is often said, if not wholly 
inconceivable, is impossible, and not desirable. All that can be 
hoped or attempted is the union of some of the Protestant divis- 
ions, and this union one only external and partial. Others, 
ignoring the Headship, affirm that true spiritual unity does not 
involve organic unity, or any definite constitution. The Church 
like all things else is under the law of evolution, and therefore 
the Church of the nineteenth century may be “an evolved pro- 
duct,” very unlike that of the first. Others still affirm that the 
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Church universal is merely the aggregate of the local Churches, 
and has no other ministries than those that belong to each of 
them. Each retains its autonomy, defining for itself who shall be 
its members, and what its articles of faith. And finally we have 
those who would carry the disintegrating process to its final re- 
sult, and make each member to be a law unto himself, and suf- 
ficient for himself. Thus we reach the dissolution of the body 
of Christ into its individual elements. Every man becomes his 
own spiritual teacher and guide, his own Church, his own 
Saviour, and at last, his own God. 


II. How far has the unity of the Church been lost? 
It has not lost, and cannot lose the unity of life. From this 
it is preserved through the Headship of Christ and the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost. But the unity of love may be 
lost. Life must precede love, but where there is Christian 
life there is Christian love; and the last corresponds in its 
measure to the first, and is its outward manifestation. But 
the absence of love does not break the unity of life. As in the 
family, the children may refuse to recognize their fraternal 
relations, may refuse to have any communion with one another, 
may hate, even persecute and kill one another, and yet the 
natural bands of family life remain unbroken, so is it with the 
Church. Those in Christ may refuse to acknowledge one 
another as brethren, may form distinct sects, may bite and de- 
vour, and even kill one another; but the spiritual bonds of 
brotherhood are not broken. As the State in its laws looks 
upon the family as a unit, recognizing the ties of blood, so does 
God look upon the Church as His family, one houschold. Its 
members, partaking of the one life, cannot be separated into 
wholly independent parts. The Head cannot be the head of 
many bodies. 

Looking upon the Church with its divisions, greater and 
smaller, we find their root in the loss of love. When the rela- 
tion of brotherhood has been established by the regenerating 
act of the Holy Ghost, love must maintain it. I need not speak 
of the emphasis which the Lord and His Apostles lay upon this 
as the bond of unity among His children. ‘ Love the brother- 
hood.” “Let brotherly love continue.” “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” ‘If we love one an- 
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other, God dwelleth in us, and His love is perfected in us.” 
“ Love is the bond of perfectness.” 

It is everywhere -ffirmed that the mark which must dis- 
tinguish the Church in the eyes of the world from all other re- 
ligious institutions, is the love that prevails among its members. 
“ By this shall men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” We remember how earnestly He prayed 
in His last prayer, that all might be one, even as He and the 
Father are one, that the world might believe that the Father 
had sent Him. It is a unity which can be realized only in 
those who in Christ partake of the Divine life. “As thou 
Father art in me, and I in thee, that they may be one in us.” 
If this heavenly and supernatural unity is not manifested before 
the world, the highest evidence of-the Lord’s Divine mission 
must be wanting. No longer seen in its relations to Him, men 
see in the Church merely a human institution, differing from 
other rtligious bodies only in the greater value of its ethical 
teachings. 

It is impossible to give in detail the history of the loss of 
love. The power of it at the first was seen in the early Church 
when all were of one heart and one mind. But very soon the 
Apostles speak of strife and division arising among the disci- 
ples, and hindering them in their work. The Lord in heaven 
saw the change, and in His epistle to the Church in Ephesus — 
the Church representing the apostolic age — spake the rebuking 
and warning words. “I have this against thee, that thou has 
left thy first love.” The loss of love to the Head was neces- 
sarily followed by the loss of love among His members. The 
Church did not cease to be His body, nor the the Holy Ghost 
cease to dwell in it, but these Divine Persons could not do 
their full work within it when there was not unity of heart 
and of action. If the unity for which the Lord prayed, and 
which the Holy Spirit came to effect, had been realized, how 
changed the whole history of the Church, and how changed 
also the present condition of the whole world. 

The evil results of these divisions quickly appeared. /7rs?, 
the loss of the apostolic and prophetic ministries, and the at- 
tempts to supply their places by various expedients. The 
Head ceased to be represented by those whom He sent, and the 
Holy Ghost no longer spoke by those whom He inspired. Now 
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the fatal error took deep root that the constitution of the Church 
had two distinct stages, a transient and a permanent, an extra- 
ordinary and an ordinary, and that organic life could be affirmed 
only of the last. 

Second, The consolidation of sects, and growth of selfish- 
ness and ill-will, fostered by long continued separation and 
strife. The truth was speedily forgotten that, where there is a 
common life, the perfecting of the individual member is indis- 
solubly connected with the perfecting of the whole; all must 
participate in the common good or ill. ‘If one member suffer, 
all suffer with it ; if one member be honored, all rejoice with it.” 
But the watchword of each sect is self-preservation. It is a 
struggle for existence, not for perfecting. 


IIf. How can the lost unity be regained? Fers¢, of all, 
there must be the clear consciousness that the Church is one; 
that the unity of life is not destroyed. Its members must put 
far from them the notion that they are called upon to make 
unity. What they have to do is to recognize the unity which 
God has made and which still exists, and to manifest it to the 
world. Attempts to form Alliances, Unions, Agreements, 
Leagues, which include but a part, must fail because they are 
partial. Every organism isa unit. There is perfect identity 
of interests. What we have to do, is to acknowledge that all 
in Christ are one, and to act accordingly. We may not pick 
and choose certain parties who are more or less like ourselves, 
and exclude others. Suppose all the Protestant bodies could 
be united, how could we speak of Church unity with Greece 
and Rome left out? Are they not parts of the Church? Are 
they not the Lord’s brethren? If they are, they are ours. If 
the organic unity of the Church is a reality, we must lift our- 
selves up into the full conception of it, excluding none, em- 
bracing all. 

Second. There must be a deep sense of the sinfulness of the 
present divisions. A mere sense of the evils we see attending 
them, great as they are, is not enough. Our sorrow must have 
a deeper root. We must feel that the alienation of spirit 
among those in Christ, and the jealousies and strifes which 
these divisions foster, hinder the Father in His purpose in His 
Son, dishonor the Son, and grieve the Holy Ghost. Is it a 
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slight thing for the Head to feel that He cannot do His work 
in the Church because of the dissensions of His members ? 
And that for this cause He cannot manifest Himself to the 
world in the fullness of His power? He is asa strong man 
who is bound. We cannot doubt that His heart has long been 
full of righteous indignation, and that if His children repent 
not, He will visit them with most severe judgments. 

It is in the deep sense of the sinfulness of our present di- 
vided and distracted condition that all right effort to regain the 
loss of unity must begin. It is well for us of this generation 
to remember that we are children of many centuries of separa- 
tion and strife. We have inherited the prejudices and quarrels 
and animosities of many generations. Sectarianism has im- 
bedded itself in our very bones. We find it impossible to call 
those from whom we have always been separated, our brethren. 
Especially is this true of Protestants in their relations to 
Roman Catholics. Their religious speech, their worship, their 
whole spiritual life is strange to us, and ours is equally strange 
to them. There is a feeling of dislike and alienation which no 
reasoning is able to overcome, and this feeling exists also in 
less measure among the Protestant divisions. We have be- 
come so narrowed down that a Christian man cannot recog- 
nize a Christian brother unless he see in him a facsimile of 
himself. 

Third. We must give to the Holy Spirit His due place in 
the Church. It is He who must shed abroad the love of God 
in our hearts, and kindle in us individually the true feeling of 
repentance. But His relations to the Church are not with the 
individual members only. The Church is His temple. ‘We 
are builded together a habitation for God through the Spirit.” 
He is the Principle of life who binds all ‘the living stones ” — 
those whom He has regenerated—into unity. It is His 
action alone that can knit together the broken bonds, and bring 
again the unity of love into the household of God. If an arm be 
broken, the surgeon can only bring the broken parts together ; 
to knit them together into one is beyond his power. This is 
the work of the vital force in the body. In the body of Christ 
the separated parts can come before Him in contrition and 
prayer, and then we may believe that the Holy Ghost, “the 
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Lord and Giver of life,” will do His work to heal and make 
whole. 

Humiliation before God and confession of sin; the acknowl- 
edgment that He is justly displeased with the present divisions, 
and may righteously punish us—this is the first and indispens- 
able step. Confessions like those of Daniel and Nehemiah, 
embracing the sins of our fathers, as well as our own, we may 
believe will be heard ; and that God through the Spirit will help 
us to put away from us all feelings of repulsion and antagonism, 
and quicken in us the feeling of loving brotherhood ; and by 
His providence open the way for the realization of the unity 
which He has appointed. 

Fourth, The Lord must be restored to His true place as 
the living, ruling Head. His headship must become a reality. 
His hand must be seen in all the ordering and administration 
of His house. This is something far different to that private 
spiritual communion which each of His members may have 
with Him. It is a relation between Him and the whole body 
for ends which no individual relationship can fulfil. In ac- 
knowledging Him as her Head, the Church acknowledges her 
subordinate place; that she is for Him, not He for her. Her 
life proceeds from Him, as Eve’s from Adam; and she can be 
His helpmeet only as she carries out His will. An old prophet 
said of Israel: “He is an empty vine; he bringeth forth fruit 
unto himself.” So long as this can be said of the Church — if 
in anything she seeks to be independent of Her head, and acts 
without His will and guidance —all her activity is empty, her 
labor vain, she bringeth forth fruit unto herself. If in His body, 
through loss of love, and consequent separation from Him, any 
of the “joints and bands by which its members are nourished, 
and knit together” have been lost, it is for Him, the Head, to 
restore them. All that the Church can do, when conscious of 
her loss, is to put herself in a right attitude to receive them. 

But let me not be understood in thus speaking of the pres- 
ent condition of the Church to deny that the power of God in 
the Church has been greater than the forces against it. How- 
ever much its members may have grieved the Holy Ghost and 
hindered the Head, God has been faithful. Martyrs, and con- 
fessors, and saints innumerable testify to the presence and 
power of a true regenerate life. But my contention is that the 
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Church in all her history has never risen to the full measure of 
her calling as the body of Christ. He has never been able to 
do, first, His perfect work in her, and then through her to put 
forth the fullness of His strength, and bear a full witness to 
Himself before the world. It is impossible that this evil con- 
dition can long continue. Imprisoned within the strong walls of 
separation, some compacted and hardened by centuries and 
gray with age, we cannot break them down. But as the chil- 
dren of Israel in Egypt “sighed by reason of the bondage, and 
cried unto God,” we can cry unto Him for deliverance. How 
He will effect this, He will, doubtless, make known to us, and 
call upon us to be His helpers. We are sure that as “Christ 
loved the Church, and gave Himself for it,” the time will come 
when He will “ present it unto Himself a glorious Church, not 
having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing.” ‘Thy watchmen 
shall see eye to eye when the Lord shall bring again Zion.” 
SAMUEL J. ANDREWS. 











Book Potes. 


SHAW’S MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN EUROPE. 


Mr. Albert Shaw’s volume on “ Municipal Government in Great 
Britain,” which created such wide-spread interest, has been followed 
by this companion volume on Continental cities. It is safe to say 
that no books discussing public questions have appeared of late 
which so fully meet all the requirements of such literature. The 
amount of reading required is vast; wide travel and minute observa- 
tion are involved ; the sifting of docurnentary material and statistical 
information without stifling interest and destroying literary attractive- 
ness: how few books are able to combine these elements, to make a 
result both scholarly and interesting. ‘This has been accomplished 
by Mr. Shaw, in a book as fascinating as it is instructive. His 
chapters on Paris, é. g., contain nearly everything one can imagine 
as essential to his knowledge of her municipal administration; and 
yet so admirably is it all arranged and so clearly conveyed in a lucid 
and attractive style, that one reads it with the interest of a well 
planned and artistically delineated story. Ample appendices supple- 
ment without clogging the pages of his narrative. His minute ob- 
servations have the charm of a traveler’s recital, without losing sight 
of the scholar’s purpose. The book shows the earnestness of the 
American citizen, who evidently writes to stimulate his countrymen 
on these vital questions; he draws, however, no didactic conclusions ; 
but by a simple and ample recital of the facts shows how the very 
questions we are beginning to ask in our maladministrations are met 
and solved at nearly every point in cities of other countries. 

It is very evident to the reader that much which he discloses as 
feasible in Paris and Berlin is not as yet so easily within reach by 
us. The homogeneous population of European cities is in marked 
contrast with our own; and republican ideas grafted into monarch- 
ical systems, as in France and England, make firm and unified poli- 
cies of municipal control simpler than with us. The essential ad- 
ministration of Paris, for example, is in the hands of the General 
Government, and a much wider latitude in centralized policy is pos- 
sible in most European cities than our political system will as yet 
allow. But he has shown us how this may exist with representative 
city councils ; how possible it is to remove. city administration from 
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local or state politics; how an efficient civil service conserves per- 
manent municipal progress; and how a city may control and derive 
large revenues from private enterprizes without instituting a social- 
istic régime. It is encouraging in our problems here, to note that 
most of the great reforms in European municipal government are 
recent. So that the comparative newness of our city problems need 
not prevent speedy improvement if we vigorously undertake the task. 

Mr. Shaw, in this book, spends about one-third of his space in 
discussing the government of Paris, making it the typical continental 
city, as he chose Glasgow as the best type of English city rule in his 
earlier volume. He discusses also the systems of Belgium, Holland, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Austria (with a special study of Vienna), and 
Hungary (with a very interesting chapter on Budapest), showing 
what marvels can be accomplished in a few decades. ‘The Russian 
and Scandinavian cities are not considered. 

The wide sweep of the author’s studies can be seen by briefly 
enumerating some of the topics he discusses in dealing with Paris. 
The aim and growth of the great Boulevard system is first described, 
to give an idea of the large public schemes to provide for the growth 
of the city, and the remorseless demolitions inaugurated when the 
beauty or sanitary conditions of the city demanded. The govern- 
ment of the city is described, showing the strong hand of the State 
in its capital city. The Prefect of the Seine, and the Prefect of 
Police, appointed by the government, are amenable to the Minister 
of the Interior, and these exercise a general authority over forty 
mayors in different arrondissements or wards, who are also ap- 
pointed. ‘Then there is the municipal council of eighty members 
from the different wards, elected by the people, whose chief function 
is to debate upon municipal policy and outlay. But the most inter- 
esting feature of Parisian government is the permanent organization 
of the civil service machine, including policemen, firemen, school 
teachers, street cleaners, bookkeepers, civil engineers, architects, etc., 
etc., altogether out of politics, and independent of political changes. 
The author describes at length the police system, the paving, 
lighting, sprinkling, cleaning of streets, the great sewer system, which 
serves not only for sanitation but for conduit of all wires, pipes, etc., 
which so puzzle our administration. His description of the disposal 
of sewage by sewage farm filtration is very interesting. He shows 
the management of so-called natural monopolies, such as gas and 
street transit; how well regulated is competition in their service, how 
well guarded are limited franchises, and how experiments in com- 
plete government ownership and administration are working along- 
side of the older method. He gives an elaborate description of the 
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Bureaux de bienfaisance, and the public pawnshops, and is especially 
interesting in describing the system of education, particularly in what 
he tells us of the manual training and art instruction. 

The German system differs principally from the French in that 
the General Government does not control the chief executive officers 
—but municipal suffrage is more restricted than in Paris —and is 
usually limited to those possessing certain property qualifications. 
An interesting feature of the mayoralty in Germany is the fact that 
cities often call or elect a mayor from some other city if he has 
shown himself eminently successful. 

In nearly all matters of economy, efficient administration, and 
freedom from political corruption, Mr. Shaw finds city government 
in Europe far in advance of our own. 

The book is especially timely just now when so great interest is 
aroused in this country upon these problems. The ideal American 
system will probably be something quite different from any one 
policy outlined in his two books—but a perusal of these volumes 
will go far to demonstrate how feasible some reforms are, and how 
much needs to be done before we reach the level already attained in 
other countries. ALEXANDER R. MERRIAM. 


Sabbath and Sunday is in part a reproduction in revised form of seven 
articles that appeared in the Bzd/iotheca Sacra, 1879-81, on the nature and 
history of the Sabbath, and in part a fresh contribution of seven chapters 
on the advantages and true method of Sabbath observance. The main thesis, 
declaring and defending a high estimate of the nature and the authority of 
the Christian Sabbath, is well maintained. The historical sketch shows in 
repeated instances minute and thorough study, e. g., the discussion of our 
Saviour’s share in a Sabbath “feast”; the use of the word in the O. T.; 
the study of Paul’s attitude, particularly of Col. ii: 16, and the study of the 
day of the resurrection. This survey quotes profusely from the “ early 
Fathers,” but traces the history no further, except by meager and incidental 
allusions. We cannot help feeling it a grave misfortune that such treatises 
as this are so largely engaged upon matters of times and forms. The sum 
of the whole matter of our Christian Sabbath, whether for exposition or 
apology, is the detection and disclosure of the religious and moral essence 
of the Lzb/ical Sabbath, whether Jewish or Christian. There is here a sov- 
ereign, unchanging truth, lofty, abundant, clear. Glimpses of it appear in 
this book. But it should shine like a burnished breastplate, and be held 
forth like an Achilles’ shield in every presentation and defense of this vital 
theme. 
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Dr. Stuckenberg’s long residence in Berlin as the efticient pastor of the 
American Church, and the lines of his studious observation while in this 
position, have fitted him admirably to write on Tendencies in German 
Thought. The book, which contains his estimate of these, is composed of 
nine lectures given, in whole or in part, at various educational institutions. 
Two are devoted to Tendencies in German Philosophy, and three to Theo- 
logical Tendencies; an introductory lecture gives a general view of the 
Situation in Germany, and one lecture each is devoted to the Religious 
Condition, and to Socialism in Germany. The closing lecture on the 
Purpose and the Method of the Scholar and the Thinker bears a rather 
artificial relationship to those which precede. It would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to find packed into so small a compass so much information respecting 
the lines along which German thought is moving ‘The description of the 
parties in theological thought is especially clear and helpful. ‘The author 
has preserved the happy mean between writing of tendencies in terms of 
purely typical individuals and dealing with thought without reference to 
particular names. As a whole one gets an excellent picture of the forces at 
work in Germany to-day, and the volume is singularly free from cumber- 
some technicalities of terminology and phrase. We note one misprint 
(p. 182), Wundt, for Wendt. It is also unfortunate that the writer did not 
bring his small facts more nearly up to the date of publication, e. g. 
Wendt is now in Jena, not Heidelberg; and Gottschick is in Tiibingen, not 
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Giessen. 


Professor Tyler belongs to a family of clerygyman professors, and the 
preacher in his blood manifests itself in his Whence and Whither of Man. 
The book might almost have borne the title The Homiletics of Evolution : by 
a Professor in Biology. The author is an earnest evolutionist, and a more 
earnest Christian. He sees in the lower animal life not only the potential- 
ity of the human anatomy, but of the human mind as well. In the upward 
movement from lower to higher he discerns the march of a process fixed by 
God toward ideals established by God. The book is singularly free from 
the spirit of either scientific omniscience or pious imbecility. The first 
one-third of the volume is occupied with a clear scientific sketch of biolog- 
ical progress from the amoeba to the vertebrate. The balance treats of 
the history of Mental Development, Natural Selection and Environment, 
Conformity to Environment, Man, The Teachings of the Bible, with a final 
chapter setting forth in moderate and unpartisan terms the Present Aspects 
of Evolution. There are passages, especially in the chapters on Conformity 
to Environment, and Man, that cannot fail to give an impulse toward moral 
vertebration and spiritual quickening to whomever reads. Originally ad- 
dressed to the students of Union Theological Seminary, the lectures de- 
serves a wide reading. 

Tendencies in German Thought. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D. Hartford: Student Pub- 
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Nobody expects that anything written by President Schurman will be 
technically orthodox. His thoughtful, earnest, and thoroughly spiritual 
appeal to the spiritual and for the spiritual in man, as it appears in Agnosti- 
cism and Religion is none the less to be heartily commended to a wide read- 
ing. The little book consists of three addresses, given on different occa- 
sions. The first treats of “Mr. Huxley and Scientific Agnosticism.” It 
consists of a skillful analysis, an appreciative recognition, and an acute 
criticism of the great scientist’s character and work. Mr. Huxley was him- 
self such a thorough partisan that such even-handed impartialty is the more 
praiseworthy. The comparison near the close between Darwin and Lincoln 
is noble oratory as well as sound thinking. The second paper discusses 
“Philosophical Agnosticism,” treating with entire courtesy, but with a 
most thoroughgoing criticism, the agnostic position as to the unknowableness 
of God. “If this dogma be tenable, the reason must be either in the nature 
of knowledge, as somehow inadequate to the apprehension of God, or in the 
nature of God, as somehow transcending the reach of knowledge.” This 
opens the way to a criticism of the agnostic’s theory of knowledge and of 
his idea of God, both of which are admirably done. The third address is 
upon “ Spiritual Religion, its Evolution and Essence.” This spiritual relig- 
ion is a religion centering in Christ as “the revelation and realization of the 
Divine Father.” ‘‘He must, therefore, in some sense, if not the orthodox 
sense, continue to be our Mediator and Saviour.” As personal religious 
experience develops through the stages of credulity, doubt, faith, so, ina 
parallel way, Christianity shows itself developing through the stages of cult, 
dogma, spirit. The chapter is full of a strong impulse away from the halt- 
ing place of doubt to the purer atmosphere of a personal and religious faith. 


The din of the conflict between the Neo-Lamarkian and the Neo- 
Darwinian Evolutionists has been in the air for some time. The March 
number of the Religion of Science Library presents in a cheap and com- 
pact form Dr. Romanes’ contributions to the discussion of the problems 
vexing the two schools of thought. His Examination of Wetsmannism 
presents, with his well-known clearness and candor, the points at issue as 
they appeared in their earlier and later stages. The book furnishes an 
excellent means by which to get a fairly comprehensive view of the drift of 
the argument. The glossary of terms used will prove helpful to most 


readers. 


Dr. Stackpole’s book on Prophecy is the outgrowth of lectures delivered 
before theological students at Boston University, Bangor Seminary, and 
Cobb Divinity School. Taking as the definition of prophecy what is implied 
in the secondary title of the book, he concludes (p. 18) that “all the Lord’s 
people are caJled to be prophets.” He next discourses on the Prophetic 
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Call and Character, treating of what constitutes a call to the ministry. 
Next, of the Prophetic Message and Prophetic Inspiration. All this has to 
do with ministers and preaching, and many stimulating and forcible obser- 
vations are here to be found. Only we can hardly help remarking that, in 
his reaction against former conceptions of inspiration, he seems inclined to 
obliterate all distinction between the inspiration of the Hebrew prophets 
and Biblical writers and that of ordinary Christians. It is easy to talk 
glowingly in this way, and there is so much truth in it that it sounds plaus- 
ible. But there is danger of undiscriminating talk in this direction. The 
two following chapters deal with Predictive Prophecy and Messianic 
Prophecy, and have to do with Biblico-critical questions —in general tend- 
ing to minimize the supernatural element in prophecy. The introduction of 
these discussions mars the unity of the book —a defect which is all the 
more striking, inasmuch as in the closing chapter on The Prophet as Moral 
Reformer the author comes back to the subject of the function of the 


modern minister. 


The Gospel in [saiah is a series of thirty short pulpit discourses deliv- 
ered in the autumn of 1895 upon the sixth chapter of Isaiah. “In this 
short chapter of thirteen verses the entire plan of redemption is to be found 
at one glance of the inquirer’s eye,” he says, and with this inspiring convic- 
tion he sets himself to unfold their depth and wealth. As we read we feel 
the presence of the same fervent and earnest man whom we have met in 
other of his published works. His convictions and style of expression are 
hearty and wholesome, though here fail entirely the grasp and order of 
thought and plan that are so commanding in Maclaren and Bersier. While 
we could wish for greater intellectual strength, we do earnestly commend 
this illustration of the true genesis of sermonic wealth. For passages that 
illustrate the sz«ltum in parvo, the Bible stands unmatched. Blessed is 
the man who knows how to find them, revel in their glory, and unveil to the 
people of God their beauty and fullness and strength. Let any preacher en- 
camp in the presence of this sixth chapter of Isaiah, and explore all its 
parts and proportions, and appreciate all its sunshine and shadows, all its 
benignance and awe, until his soul is pervaded and refreshed by its atmos- 
phere and life, and from the date of that experience he will stand in his pul- 
pit a transfigured man. 


It is surely a significant sign that new books upon the office and work 
of the Holy Spirit are so numerous. There has been too little study of 
this important subject, and we welcome any book that seeks to make plain 
some of the truth either of experience or revelation. No book has 
appeared recently more worthy of consideration than this of Dr. Robson,— 
The Holy Spirit, the Paraclete. The writer does not design to make an 


The Gospel in Isaiah. Illustrated in a series of expositions, topical and practical, founded upon 
the sixth chapter. By Charles S. Robinson, D.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. pp. 279. 


$1.25. 
The Holy Spirit, the Paraclete. By Rev. John Robson, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 


Co. pp. xiv, 248. $1.50. 
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exhaustive presentation of the subject, and passes by some topics altogether, 
but the treatment is throughout reverent, careful, thorough, and his state- 
ments are free from the extravagance so often characterizing writers on this 
subject. The chief feature of the book is the insistence upon the close 
relation existing between Christ and the Spirit. The work of the Spirit in 
man is explained on the basis of his work in the Son of Man; there is 
found the normal type of his operation. This idea is followed out quite 
completely. The work of the Spirit for man as intimately related to the 
work of Christ for him is also made prominent. ‘The various chapters, while 
not equally satisfactory in their conclusions, are all of them suggestive, and 
we very cordially commend the book to our readers. The ministry of to-day 
need to know more of the themes treated here, and this careful presentation 
will be helpful to them. 


The Northfield Bible Conference is now widely known as a place where 
one may obtain spiritual stimulus, and Mr. Moody succeeds in securing 
men of power to address those who gather there for that purpose. Rev. 
H. W. Webb-Peploe, prebendary of St. Paul’s, London, was one of the new 
men last summer, and his addresses have now been published, with the title 
The Life of Privilege. We are not disappointed in looking here for vigor- 
ous and earnest setting forth of truth regarding the Christian life. The 
addresses were made to Christians, and seek to call them up to higher 
consecration by displaying the possibilities and rewards of such devotion. 
They are full of helpful thoughts, of suggestive passages, of striking 
illustrations, and do stimulate in the reading as in their delivery. We are 
bound to say, however, that the sort of exegesis that puts in, in order to 
take out, of which there are numerous examples in this book, is not to be 
commended for any purpose. One is often made suspicious because of the 
very quantity of meaning which is made to appear in a given passage. Mr. 
Moody adds a short introduction. 


It cannot be expected that anything startlingly original could be said 
about the Ten Commandments; and accordingly the best that need be said 
about Mr. Randolph’s 7he Law of Sinai is that the book contains many 
excellent reflections upon the duties enjoined in the Decalogue. The 
addresses were delivered to candidates for ordination, the author being 
principal of a theological college. Much of the contents is shaped by this 
reference, é. g., in the discourse on the seventh commandment the author 
takes occasion to observe that there is need of “a wider recognition of the 
priestly celibate life”; and in the one on the fourth commandment he 
informs us that “ the great question before us now, in the matter of church 
services, seems to be how best to make the Holy Eucharist in fact, what 
everyone [! | believes it to be in theory, the chief service on Sunday.” These 


The Life of Privilege, Possession, Peace, and Power. By the Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. pp. 202. $1.00. 

The Law of Sinai. Being devotional addresses on the Ten Commandments. By B. W. Ran- 
dolph, M.A., Principal of Ely Theological College, etc. London, New York, and Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1896. pp. 194. $1.25. 
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extracts sufficiently disclose the type of High Churchism to which the 
author belongs. Nevertheless, he says many very sensible things. 


How to Study the Bible is made up for the most part of addresses by 
Dr. Torrey in various places in connection with his Christian work. Part I 
deals with ‘methods,’ and describes in six chapters the study of individual 
books, topical study, biographical study, study of types, etc. This part is 
illustrated by an analysis of First Peter, the entire Epistle, an analysis of the 
first two verses of the same Epistle; also by a classification of items in this 
Epistle descriptive of the believer, a very weak piece of work covering 
nineteen pages: also bya list of themes for topical study, and an outline 
topical study of Jesus Christ, culminating in a fine sample summary or 
“proposition.” Part II deals with fundamental conditions of Bible study, 


—a sound and wholesome statement. 


Walking with God is a sweet, earnest, helpful little book, designed to 
impress the necessity for the Christian who will lead a truly serviceable life 
of a constant and conscious nearness to his Lord. It is free from the 
mystical spirit which would substitute transfiguration ecstacies for lowly 
service, while accentuating the need of an unfailing supply of help from 
above. It is singularly happy in its use of scripture and apt illustration. 
It should prove a good book for the help of young Christians, and stimulat- 
ing reading for the members of Christian Endeavor Societies. 


The Farmer and the Lord is a brief and simple story narrating how a 
self-reliant, honest, and atheistic man was swung around from haughty and 
bigoted unbelief to simple Christian faith and trust by the trials of a son’s 
waywardness, the tact and strength of a sensible and genuine pastor, and 
the untimely but beautiful and triumphant death of a lovely and much be- 


loved daughter. 


Popular Amusements is a somewhat modified reproduction in pub- 
lished form of addresses given by the author to his congregation. They are 
earnest, plain-spoken, judicious arguments against “ The Modern Dance,” 
“The Card-Table,” and “ The Theatre.” We commend it to our brethren 


in the ministry. 


How to Study the Bible for Greatest Profit. By R. A. Torrey. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. pp. 121. 50 cts. 

Walking with God. By Samuel Bard Randall. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. pp. 121. 
60 cts 

The Farmer and the Lord. By George H. Hepworth. New York: E. P. Dutton Company, 
1896. pp. 238 75 Cts. 

Popular Amusements and the Christian Life. By Rev. Perry Wayland Sinks. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1896. pp. 176. 75 cts. 








Alumni PNews. 


THE CONNECTICUT ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Association held its Annual Meeting at the Seminary, Tues- 
day, March 24th. Reports from all of the Standing Committees were 
presented by or on behalf of their respective chairmen, the Committee 
on Increase of the Ministry brought in an extended report which 
aroused much interest, and they were requested to continue their in- 
vestigations along the same line. ‘Three short papers on “ Influences 
which affect the Pulpit of to-day” — The Situation, by T. C. Richards; 
The Press, by F. T. Rouse; German Thought, by Wm. F., English ; 
were presented and the subject was discussed. In the afternoon, 
Professor Williston Walker addressed the Association on “ The value 
of a knowledge of Congregationalism to our Churches and how to 
secure it,” and the subject was discussed. Although the attendance 
was not large, the meeting was one of more than usual interest. 

The following officers and committees were chosen: President, 
H. H. Kelsey; Vice-President, O. W. Means; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Wm. F. English; Executive Committee, W. Walker, R. Wright, 
C. H. Barber. The other committees were as follows: Apparatus, 
F. W. Greene, T. C. Richards, A. L. Gillett; Increase of Ministry, 
S. A. Barrett, A. T. Perry, H. H. Kelsey; Endowment, G. H. Cum- 
mings, L. P. Hitchcock, T. M. Hodgdon. 


March 29, died WALTER BARTON, ’61, after a very brief illness. Mr. 
Barton was born in Granby, Mass., May 5, 1833. He graduated from 
Amherst College in 1856, and after teaching two years at Williston Seminary, 
Easthampton, entered the Seminary at East Windsor Hill. After supplying 
churches at Oxford, Conn., and Grafton, Vt., he was ordained pastor at 
South Amherst, Mass., in 1864. In 1869 he was installed at Suffield, Conn., 
and removed in 1876 to take the pastorate of the First Church, Lynn, Mass. 
He accepted a call to the Second Church in Attleboro, Mass., in 1884, and 
remained there iill 1893, when he took up his residence at Hyde Park, 
Mass., where he died. The funeral services were conducted by Revs. A. W. 
Archibald, E. L. House, and A. L. Loder. A large number of his former 
parishioners were present, bearing witness to the sweetness, efficiency, 
and love of his pastoral ministrations. 

Leavitt H. HALLock, ’66, after spending a few weeks in California for 
rest and recuperation, has felt obliged to resign from the church in Tacoma, 


Washington. 
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On Saturday, April 11, DAvipD SHURTLEFF, who studied in the 
Seminary one year in the class of 1868, died in Boston. Mr. Shurtleff was 
born in 1818, at Westfield, Mass. He was ordained in 1868, at Browning- 
ton, Vt. He was active in philanthropic enterprises at Westfield for many 
years, but at his death was serving as registrar of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Boston. 


After a successful pastorate of fourteen years, FRANKE A. WARFIELD, 
*70, of the Porter Church, Brockton, Mass., has resigned. 


The Boulevard Church, Denver, Col., CHARLES H. PETTIBONE, ’82, 
pastor, is making a name for itself among the aggressive Congregational 
churches of the West. The church was organized with only eleven members 
in 1882, and began to worship in a tent. The following account, taken from 
The Congregationalist, shows its rapid growth: 


‘‘In thirteen years the church has grown to 325 members, and the Sunday-school 
from twenty-five to nearly 700, ranking in point of numbers first of its own 
denomination in the state, and fourth among all. This phenomenal growth as a 
graded school is largely due to the executive ability of Mr. J. W. Jackson, who has 
been superintendent from its beginning. The Y. P. S.C. E. numbers eighty and the 
Junior C. E., fifty-three. A live missionary society and an efficient Ladies’ Aid are 
also connected with the church. The first Sunday Evening Club of the state was 
organized here in 1893. ‘The first steps were taken January 1, 1895, towards the 
erection of the present meeting-house, to be large enough for all the departments of 
an institutional church. It was dedicated January 26, 1896, the fifteen Congrega- 
tional churches in the city being represented. The first floor contains the audience- 
room, which, with the galleries, seats 600 persons, the lecture room and ladies’ 
parlor seating 300, all of which can be thrown together by folding doors. On the 
same floor is the pastor’s room. The basement contains three large rooms with fold- 
ing doors for the Sunday-school. The kitchen and other rooms are also on this 
floor. The kindergarten room is used by the Y. P.S. C. E., as well as for a reading- 
room, with a circulating library, which is highly appreciated, as it is the only one 
of the kind in the vicinity. The building is in the Romanesque style, faced with 
red pressed brick and stone trimmings. The front entrance is handsomely orna- 
mented with carved stone and the windows are stained glass, nine being for memo- 
rials. Steam heat and electric lighting are used. The audience-room, one of the 
handsomest church interiors in Denver, is of pleasing proportions and tastefully 
decorated. The building cost $20,000 exclusive of the site, furniture, and organ. 
The architect, Mr. F. E. Kidder, formerly of Boston, designed the five Congrega- 
tional edifices that have been built in Colorado during the last two years. The 
pastor, Rev. C. H. Pettibone, has been indefatigable in his efforts for the new 
building. His eastern friends contributed generously, and at the dedication service 
a floating debt of $1,000 was canceled.” 

The following excerpt is from the last report of ROBERT P. HERRICK, 
83, who for eight years has filled the position of state superintendent for 
Minnesota, in connection with the work of the Sunday-school and Publish- 
ing Society: 

‘In 1888 we had 144 Sunday-schools on our list, but in 1896 there are 351, a 
net increase of 206 Sunday-schools. The membership reported in 1883 was about 
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14,000, but the report in 1896 shows a total of 28,583 as our present enrollment, 
more than doubling the membership enrollment in eight years. The standard of 
Sunday-school work in the established schools has constantly improved, as is shown 
by the efforts to secure the conversion of the scholars and their training in Christian 
life, as well as in the establishment of the home department, graded schools, and 
other improved methods of work, The annual gifts to the Sunday-school Society 
increased from $600 to $1,400 in these eight years, while a marked effort has been 
made in helping all lines of missionary work through the contributions of our 


Sunday-schools. 

FREDERICK A. HOLDEN, °83, Buckingham, has declined a call to the 
pastorate in Willington. 

CHARLES S. NASH, ’83, is gradually regaining his health, and hopes to 
resume his work at Pacific Seminary next term. 

CHARLES S. MILLS, ’85, has been elected a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Oberlin College. 


A flourishing chapter of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Phillip, con- 
nected with the church in Alameda, Cal., has lately celebrated its third 
anniversary. Several ministers from the neighboring churches were present 
at the exercises, and addresses were made on The Divine Life of Men, as 
manifested in the home, state, and church. The church is making sub- 
stantial progress under the leadership of WILLIAM W. SCUDDER, JR.,’85, 
who began his work there soon after completing his studies at the Seminary. 

ALMON J. Dyer, 86, has resigned the pastorate of the First Church, 
North Brookfield, Mass. 

There has been of late a deep religious interest in the church at Plants- 
ville, FREDERICK T. ROUSE, ’86, pastor, and nearly a hundred conversions 
have been reported. 

GEORGE M. ROWLAND, ’86, of Japan, has just completed a three weeks’ 
tour in the interests of missions among the churches of the Black River 
and St. Lawrence Association, New York. 

ALLEN HASTINGS, ’89, has been recently installed pastor of the 
churches in Bloomington and Rialto, Cal. 

FRED M. WISWALL,’89, has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
church in Putney, Vt. 

STEPHEN T. LIVINGSTONE, ’91, who has been pastor of the church in 
South Egremont, Mass., since his graduation at the Seminary, has been 
elected instructor in rhetoric and oratory at Williams College. 


WILLIAM S. WALKER, ’gI, the acting pastor of the church in Lunen- 
burg, Mass., has declined a call to remain another year. 


On March 11, HENRY B. MASON, ’92, was installed pastor of Grace 
Union Church, North Wilbraham, Mass. 





— 





Seminary Annals. 


THE MISSIONARY MUSEUM. 

The Seminary is now receiving congratulations upon the fine collec- 
tion of curiosities displayed in the old library room, which henceforth 
will be known as the Museum. As some of our readers know, the col- 
lection of articles from missionary lands, which has been gathering in 
the rooms of the American Board in Boston since its organization, has 
been loaned for an indefinite term to the Seminary, on condition that 
it be properly cared for. The collection had grown to such proportions, 
and its care had become so great a burden and expense, that the man- 
agement of the Board decided that it could no longer afford to maintain 
it. Our Seminary having offered to care for it, and suitably exhibit 
it, there was no hesitation in accepting the offer. ‘The old library 
room with its ample space and fine light is a most admirable place 
for a museum, and the Seminary has fitted it with elegant dust-proof 
cases of cherry, constructed according to the most approved modern 
plans. ‘The walls are lined with upright cases, and two large table- 
cases are placed in the middle of the floor, with spaces underneath 
for storing duplicate articles and others that cannot be exhibited. 
‘The reading tables and the cases for periodicals which formerly occu- 
pied most of the room are now crowded into the western end, but are 
still accessible and convenient. ‘This new furnishing makes the room 
more attractive than it has ever been, and it seems as if it were 
especially made for the purposes to which it is now put. The Ameri- 
can Board collection contains over 3,100 articles of all sizes and 
descriptions. This forms the basis of the Museum, but a large 
number of curiosities which have been sent to the Seminary by its 
missionary alumni, and which up to this time have never been dis- 
played, are mixed with them, being distributed in the same cases 
according to the geographical divisions adopted. 

It is safe to say that as a whole this Missionary Museum is one 
of the best in the country, representing as it does every land where 
the American Board has now or has ever had a missionary. And it 
is also within bounds to say that nowhere is there such a collection 
so handsomely displayed. It is impossible to speak in detail of what 
is contained in this Museum, From Turkey and Palestine are many 
articles, interesting as coming from spots made famous by the Gospel 
narratives, as well as some throwing light upon Scripture passages. 
Of unusual interest just at this time is a set of Koordish weapons. 
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India is more fully represented than any other land, and here we find 
an extensive series of models illustrating native costumes and occupa- 
tions and tools; adjoining them are musical instruments, and a large 
assortment of the innumerable gods of that land. Some of the idols 
are of great value; one, a stone image of two intertwined cobras, 
having been an object of worship for 2,000 years. Siam and Burmah 
are represented by specimens of native work and articles used in 
worship, as well as by a canoe eight feet long. ‘The most interesting 
object in the Chinese section is an idol which lost its head during 
the Tai-Ping rebellion; a part of the head is seen by its side. Gods 
of varied workmanship and ancestral tablets witness to the religion 
of China, while habits of life find illustration in articles of dress and 
household use. Both old and new Japan are represented, the former 
by idols and armor and clothing, the later by books and tools that 
show the influence of modern ideas. Of the various regions of Africa 
Zulu-land is the only one represented with any fullness. Here war- 
implements and tools, native cloth, and a model of a kraal, together 
with numerous fetishes, make real the degraded life of that people. 
A few articles from Hawaii and more from the islands of Micro- 
nesia reveal the rude workmanship of those savage peoples. A few 
articles show the superstition regnant in certain parts of Papal 
Europe, and the circuit of the world is completed with curiosities 
from our own Indians. It should be said with reference to articles 
from many lands that some of them were sent by the early missiona- 
ries to those regions, and they therefore represent an order of things 
now not existing. This fact gives additional value to the articles 
from Japan, from Micronesia, and from North America. One can 
easily understand that many of these things could not now be dupli- 
cated. Only a close and prolonged study of the Museum can reveal 
its richness. It is impossible to more than hint at what is contained 
in it. 

In one of the table-cases there are some cuneiform inscriptions, 
two bricks from Assyria and one from Egypt, some Egyptian penates, 
etc., specimens of Batta and Tamil books, a fine assortment of coral 
and afew handsome shells. ‘lhe other table case at present contains 
a collection of missionary versions of the Bible supplied from the 
Library; 235 volumes, representing over 200 languages and dialects, 
are a witness to the consecration and learning of the missionary force, 
as well as an inspiration to every one who thinks upon the significance 
of these multiplied translations of the Book of Books. One some- 
what separated case has been filled with specimens of ancient Indian 
pottery, which was purchased many years ago from the Smithsonian 
Institution by negotiation of Mr. J. M. Allen with the late Professor 
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Baird. Some of this is of great antiquity, and much of it is elabor- 
ately decorated. It is to be regretted that even so soon our accom- 
modations have proved inadequate, and that so many articles have 
had to be stored away underneath the table cases where they are not 
seen. It is to be hoped that larger provision will some day be made 
for this most interesting collection. There is no doubt that the pres- 
ence of this Museum, a standing witness as it is of the need of the 
world for the Gospel as well as of what the missionaries have already 
accomplished, will serve to stimulate missionary interest. And as the 
Museum is at all times accessible to outsiders, there is no reason why 
Sunday-school classes and mission circles should not improve the 
opportunity afforded them to become better acquainted with mission 


fields. 


INTER-SEMINARY MISSIONARY ALLIANCE. 

There is reason for gratitude whenever a student gathering is full 
of impulse to deeper spiritual living and a truer consecration. This 
was in marked degree the case at the meeting of the Central District 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, held at the Seminary, Feb. 27, 
28,29, and Marchi. And because it is full of promise for the future 
life of many churches, the news of it should be received with greater 
thoughtfulness. 

About ninety delegates (not counting Hartford students) from the 
seminaries of all denominations, about New York city asa focal 
point, met in the convention. The programme of the four days had 
four key-notes — Preparation, Observation, Consultation, Consecra- 
tion. 

In accordance with the first, on Thursday afternoon, Mr. S. H. 
Hadley of Water Street Mission, New York city, led in a Preparatory 
service which left a deep impression, chiefly through the story of his 
marked experience, and his testimony to the reality of the power and 
presence of Christ. In the evening, after the address of welcome by 
Dr. Hartranft, Dr. E. B. Webb spoke on “ The Condition of non- 
Christian Peoples according to the New Testament,” finding himself 
compelled to stand on the ground of an only Saviour, and a world 
without Him lost and dead. A reception followed in the Case library, 
affording an enjoyable opportunity for becoming acquainted. 

On Friday there were missionary addresses by B. C. Henry, D.D., 
of Canton, J. K. Browne, D.D., of Harpit, Rev. F. W. Bates of Mt. 
Silinda, Rev. C. W. Shelton of the C. H. M. S., and A. F. Schauffler, 
D.D., of the New York City Mission. These were all stimulating 
and enlightening. The day was cumulative and distinctly strong in 
its missionary impression. In the evening, Dr. Browne and Dr. J. 
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W. A. Stewart of the First Baptist church, Rochester, N. Y., spoke 
on the twin subjects, The Missionary Spirit the Essential Spirit of 
Christianity, and the Breadth of this Spirit and Its Center. 

The day sessions of Saturday were devoted to a “ School in Mis- 
sionary Method,” which Rev. H. P. Beach, Educational Secretary of 
the Volunteer Movement, conducted. ‘This was planned as the 
special feature of the convention. 

In the morning the seminaries were considered through four 
addresses on The Ideal in (a) Spiritual Life, (b) Missionary Interest ; 
and on the Seminary as a Center of (a) Missionary Interest among 
the neighboring churches, (b) Practical Work in the Community. 
The last address was by Dr. Hartranft. Reports from the semina- 
ries were tabulated on a blackboard. One thousand and six students 
were found to be represented, Princeton leading with 212. In the 
afternoon topics relating to the churches were considered,— How to 
use Facts of Missions, Church Organizations, the Pulpit, Prayer for 
Missions. Mr. Beach closed the school with an address on the Lines 
of Missionary Appeal— These he made six: Economic gain, socia- 
logical value, golden rule, heroic interest, prophetic significance, 
“for Jesus sake.” ‘The evening was very wet, but a well-repaid com- 
pany listened to Mr. E. Schmidt of Colgate Divinity School, who 
spoke briefly of the recent evangelistic movement undertaken by the 
Swedish nobility; to Mr. W. G. Waterman, who gave a first-hand 
report of work among English-speaking students in India; and to 
Secretary Barton, who spoke on Missionary Heroism. 

Sunday morning there was a very helpful, searching “ Silent 
Hour” of meditation and prayer, led by Mr. H. W. Luce of Prince- 
ton. In the afternoon Dr. Gracey of the Mfsstonary Review of the 
World, told of the outlook from an editor’s standpoint. ‘God has 
given Christian nations the political power, the purse power, and the 
teaching power of the world. History is supernaturally guided in 
the interest of Christianity.” Delegates addressed the Christian 
Endeavor meetings in most of the churches, and then gathered to 
hear the closing address by Dr. H. C. Mabie of the Baptist Missionary 
Union on the Normal Type of Consecration. It is not abnormal, 
marked by overdoing consecration, or dependent on crowds or 
romance. It is marked by three habits: (1) of life according to 
the written word, (2) of finding one’s way into God’s providential 
plan for his life, (3) of securing the Divine authentication upon the 
normal life. 

Mr. Beach led the farewell meeting, where the spiritual helpful- 
ness of the convention was very evident. 

Most marked in the Alliance was the attention which any topic 
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connected with spiritual life received. This was aided by the testi- 
mony which the Yale men brought of the blessing that had come to 
them, following the Mills meetings in New Haven, in a deeper sense 
of the need of entire consecration. Many fellows received the 
deepest searching and the richest blessing of their lives thus far. 
The Spirit was with us in power. Whocan tell whether out from this 
meeting there may not go a wave of spiritual quickening which shall 
make our seminaries veritable “schools of the prophets’? where men 
grow not only in the knowledge which comes from books and men, 
but in the knowledge born of experience with the Lord and in 
spiritual insight and power. 

The meeting of 1897 will be with the Theological Seminary at 
New Brunswick, N. J. Thanks are gratefully returned to those who 
aided in the programme, to the people of Hartford for their hospita- 
ble entertainment of delegates, and to the churches which so kindly 


opened their doors to us for the evening sessions. 


THE Lists of books from which the students make their choices for the 
Baldwin gifts have now been posted, and the Seniors are trying to decide 
what will be of most service to them. Each Senior this year will receive 
about $100 worth of standard books. 

THE MODEL of Jerusalem, which recent alumni will remember to have 
seen in the attic of Hosmer Hall, has been brought down into the entrance 
hall of the Case Memorial Library. It was necessary to excavate it 
afresh in order to remove the accumulation of dust, but now it is as good as 
new. Just beside it has been placed the Relief Map of Palestine, given last 
year by Mrs. Glazier, so that students of the geography of the Holy Land 
have these two important helps close at hand. 


THE WORK Of arranging the articles in the museum was principally done 
by Miss Grace Turnbull, and Mr. Charles Stearns, assisted by Mr. E. C. 
Gillette. Great haste was necessary in order to have the museum presenta- 
ble before the meeting of the Inter-Seminary Alliance, and great credit is 
due to them for the altogether admirable result achieved. The labeling of 
the articles yet remains to be done. 


SINCE ONE CASE inthe museum was not filled in time for the Missionary 
Alliance, the Librarian utilized it for showing temporarily some of his 
treasures in the way of illuminated manuscripts, early printed books, speci- 
mens of ancient versions of the Bible, and copies of the editions of the 
great codices of the Greek New Testament, of which the Library contains 
such a splendid set. This case attracted its share of attention from the 
visiting students. 

IN CONNECTION with the Alliance meeting, of which mention has been 
made, something of the richness of the Library was displayed by an exhibit 
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of the important editions of the printed Greek Testament. The list pre- 
pared by Professor Isaac H. Hall,and published as an Appendix to Schaff’s 
“ Companion to the Greek Testament,” was taken as a basis, and the en- 
deavor was made to show all the editions marked by him as “the more 
noted, or the epoch-making publications.” There are 41 thus designated, 
and all but five were shown, and of these five three were represented by 
later reprints, so that practically all but two of these 41 important editions 
were exhibited. Beginning with a magnificent copy of the Complutensian 
Polyglot, 1514, the first printed, and Erasmus, 1516, the first published 
Greek Testament, down through al! the series of critical editions to the 
modern Wescott and Hort there was shown the history of the Textual Crit- 
icism of the New Testament. It is not probable that any other Library in 
the country could make so complete a display of the epoch-making editions 
of the Greek Testament. 
THE STUDENTS have issued the following letter: 


Our Seminary has been greatly blessed of late through the convention of the 
Central District Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, which has brought to us much 
fresh inspiration. A number of us are looking to the foreign field as the scene of 
our life-work, and others are deeply interested in missions. The desire has come to 
us to be helpful, if we may, to the churches in this vicinity, in stimulating their 
missionary interest, sharing what we have received. To this end, a number of us 
are prepared to make missionary addresses at regular Church services or before 
Young Peoples’ Societies or other organizations. We are able to announce at this 
time the following topics : 

(1) India (in single talk or series of talks, by single speaker or group of two or 
three, from our Mission Study class, now studying India). (2) Missionary Biography, 
e. g. Hannington. (3) Armenia (by an Armenian). (4) The South Sea Islands. 
(5) Industrial Missions in Africa. (6) Mohammedanism. (7) The Student Volun- 
teer Movement. (8) Why I intend to goto foreign field (by a volunteer). Other 
topics may be arranged later. We desire opportunity, not remuneration (except 
R. R. fare and entertainment), and we solicit your correspondence. 

If, in your opinion, such a visit or series of visits (by a deputation or by indi- 
viduals) would be an aid in stimulating your members to a wider outlook anda 
more extensive work, we shall be glad to meet, if possible, your desire regarding 
date and subject. 

Communications from those desiring to avail themselves of the fore- 
going proposition may be addressed to F. W. Hazen, Hosmer Hall. 











* 
OOK to us for whatever is best in FASHION- 
ABLE HATS, OUTFITTINGS, TAILOR-MADE 
CLOTHES, ETC. We sell the sort of MERCHAN- 
DISE THAT IT PAYS TO BUY, and our name on 


merchandise is a WARRANTEE OF PERFEC- 
TION AND RELIABILITY. 


* 
: HORSFALL & ROTHSCHILD 











VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 


Qualifications for Ministerial Power. By Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
D.D. Carew Lectures for 1895. A strong discussion of the necessary ele- 
ments of a minister’s equipment at the presenttime. 241 pp., cloth $1.50. 


Wealth and Moral Law. By Pres. E. Benj. Andrews, LL.D. Carew 
Lectures for 1894. Discusses the current problems of property, capital, 
economic evils, socialism, etc., 135 pp. $7.00 in cloth, 50 cents in 
paper. 

The Ethics of Literary Art. By Maurice Thompson. Carew Lectures 
for 1893. Discusses the evils of literary ‘* realism,” especially in novel- 
writing. 87 pp., heavy paper, cloth, gilt edges. $7.00. 


Open-Air Preaching. By Rev. Edwin H. Byington. The standard his- 
torical and practical manual. 104 pp., 15 illustrations. 75 cents in cloth, 
50 cents in paper. 


Ideals and Institutions, their Parallel Development. By John E. Mer- 
rill, Ph.D. A study of historic motives and forces. 17 pp., $7.00 


in paper. 


Handy Harmony of the Gospels. By Prof. A. T. Perry. Exact, clear, 
and compact. 3ded. 16 pp. zo cents; $1.00 per dozen. 


Vocabulary of New Testament Words. By Ozora S. Davis. A statis- 
tical list of the 1000 commonest words, grouped both by root and by 


usage. 32 pp. 50 cents. 

St. Paul’s Vocabulary. St. Paul as a Former of Words. By Prof. 
Myron W. Adams, Ph.D. Containing exhaustive word-lists, with 
critical comments. 75 pp. $7.00. 

Studies in the English Bible and Suggestions about Methods of 


Christian Work. By Profs. C. S. Beardslee and Graham Taylor, 
D.D. Very suggestive as to methods of study and work. viii parts. 


220 pp. 50 cents. 


Dartford Seminary Press, Hartford, Conn. 








O OTHER Life Policies as lib- 
eral cost as little money, 


no others as cheap give as 
much for the money, as those of 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Non-forfeitable, world-wide, 


lowest cash rate. 


ALSO 


LARGEST ACCIDENT COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
LARGER THAN ALL OTHERS 


Assets, $17,664,000. 
Surplus, $2,500,000. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary 





ALL CLERGYMEN NEED 
TYPEWRITERS, 


And I Sell Them. 
Typewriters at All Prices, From $10 to $100. 
TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES BY RETURN MAIL. 
W. H. HALE, 


General Agent, 
72 Center Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


AA) 








[NSPECTION AND [NSURANCE (CO 


ewes ORGANIZED 1866 sXe 





THOROUGH INSPECTIONS 


AND 





Insurance against loss or damage to property 
and loss of life and injury to 
persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 





— —sfacgioy-——_ 


J. M. ALLEN, President. W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Prest. 
J. B. Pierce, Secy. F, B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-Prest. 














T= CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD COMPANY. 


Printers, Binders, and Blank Book Manufacturers. 
Extensive facilities for Composition, Electrotyping, 
Papermaking, Presswork, and Binding. Especial 
attention given to Church and Society Publications, 
Educational, Historical, and Genealogical Works, 
Sermons, Manuals, and Catalogues. 

Superior Record and Account Books made to 
order. Magazines, Iilustrated Works, Mustc 


Books, etc., bound in all styles. Library volumes 





and old books rebound and repaired. 


The finest work at fair prices. Estimates furnished. 


Office and works, Pearl and Trumbull Streets, 








HARTFORD, CONN. 

















Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1895 . ; “ m ° te 546,398.36 
Less deduction from Home "Office building, : : . : 200,000.00 


RECEIVED IN 185. 


For Premiums, ‘ ; : ‘ : ; $4,681, 429.29 
For Interest and Rents, . . : . . : 31097) 505.69 
Profit and Loss, ns : : . ‘ 3 ° 14,269.40— $7,793,204.38 


$68, 139,602.74 
DISBURSED IN 1895. 


For claims by death and matured -epeiteasiiaeaat ° . $4,382,390.70 
Surplus returned to policy-holders, . 1,242,947-93 
Lapsed and Surrendered Policies, e . ‘ . 655,978. 05 
TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, $6,281,316.68 
Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertising, heme, Real Estate, and 
all other Fiecsiaaetie 4 779,576+43 
TAXES, : . : : . ° : 314,088. 99 — 13 751582. 10 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895, . ‘ ‘ * $60, 764,020.64 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. . 


Loans upon Real Estate, firstlien, . > “ : 5 ? - $36,080,328.53 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, ‘ : . . ‘ ° 12, 300.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, . . . . : : 1, 160,955.66 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company, 8 a : % 7,679,481.68 
Cost of United States and other Bonds, ° ‘ ° P +  13,687,057.83 
Cost of Bank and Railroad stn P “ ° . ‘ ‘ . 389,954.00 
Cash in Banks, “ . r : ‘ ‘ : ; 1,748,851.67 
Bills receivable, . ° . ° ° : ‘ 2,782.50 
Agents’ Ledger Balance, : . 4 : é . p 6 2,308. 77 


ADD $60, >, 764,020. 64 


Interest due and accrued, : ; ~ ; : - $1,056,582.84 
Rents accrued, P ' ‘. . 37)588.90 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, : . ° 591,834.17 
Net deferred premiums, ‘ . + 309/739. 40 — $1,9951745: 31 


GROSS ASSETS, December 31, 1895, . : : ‘ $62, 759,765.95 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to re-insure all sean iene, 


net, Company’s standard, . E z $541491,83 4.00 
All other liabilitie S, . : ° ; ‘ . 1,171,675. 


SURPLUS, . : . ; : ‘ : * : : - $7. 7,096, 256.43 


52—$55,663, 509.52 


Ratio of expenses of management to ae in 1895 . ° ° . 10.00 per cent. 


Policies in torce Dec. 31, 18955 . ° . ° , 
Insuring, . : : : ; F ; ; $158,042, 056.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


ALFRED T. RICHARDS, General Agent, 
ROOM 10, COMPANY’S BUILDING, HARTFORD, CONN. 





